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Elliott address 
cards file like 


index cards 
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Elliott models 
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For this special prob- 
lem, Elliott made the 


machine shown above 
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which automatically 


feeds the cards and, 
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after printing one ad- 
dress, automatically 


moves the double 
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card sidewise and 
ejects it after printing 


the second address. 





Only Elliott 
makes non-metallic 





typewriter stencilable 
Address Cards 
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High Batting Average 
To the Editor: 


I have had an opportunity to re- 
view the January issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, and want you to know 
that we believe the article on Car- 
penter Paper Company is very good, 
and we certainly are proud to be 
listed as one of America’s 100 best 
offices. 

You will recall that when you 
were in the office you saw the vari- 
ous window inserts where we have 
pictures of our buildings and other 
matters of interest to Carpenter 
Paper Company. In one of these 
windows is a reprint of the June 
1947 article from AMERICAN BUuSI- 
NESS, “Our Best Managed Com- 
panies,” in which Carpenter Paper 
Company is included. 

It would appear, therefore, that 
we carry a_ pretty high batting 
average with AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
and hope we will be called to the 
plate in any future competition. 
LAURANCE R. HOAGLAND, vice presi- 
director of operations, Car- 
penter Paper Company, Omaha, 
Nebr 


(Courtesy American Optical Co 





Office Yields a Profit 
To the Editor: 


We thank you for sending 
January issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
carrying the story of one of the 
“100 Best Offices’’——a user of Sour 
Scriber dictating equipment. 

It is certain that your continuing 
editorial approach to office moderni- 
zation will help American business- 
men realize that there is just as 
much profit to be gained from office 
efficiency as from _ production e'- 
ficiency. 

We will be watching subseque 
issues for each new announcement 
J. J. McKeon, director, adve 
and sales promotion, The Sound- 
Scriber Corporation, New Hat 
Conn, 
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Clean Desks and Low Rates 
To the Editor: 

The January issue of AM! 
BUSINESS arrived a couple of! 
ago. Of the different articl 
have been written about ou 
location and opening, yours 
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+ +. feature the interesting points 


of cl desks and low fire insurance 
ates appreciate this write-up very 
much. -JACK COOPER, Pp resident, 
Har Cooper Supply Company, 
springfield, Mo. 


Mr. Cooper: Glad you liked the 


articl: 


Microfilm Saves Space 


To the Editor: 

We are interested in microfilm. 
Would you be able to give us in- 
formation on who makes the film 
and equipment? As you have an ar- 
ticle on this in your January issue 
‘Company Films Invoices and 
saves 98 Per Cent of Storage 
Space’), we thought that you could 
sive us this information.—E. C. 
PeTERSON, assistant purchasing agent, 
Paper Converting Machine Company, 
treen Bay, Wis. 

Mr. PETERSON: The equipment 
mentioned in the article is made by 
Bell & Howell and distributed by 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, 6071 Second Ave., Detroit 32, 
Mich 








Corporals Do Well, Too 


To the Editor: 


The manager of our warehouses 
here in Kansas City, W. W. Barr, 
goes over AMERICAN BUSINESS very 
jiligently, and he marks various 
articles for me to read. 

The last one he had marked in 
December was on page 40, so I 
turned to page 40, which had a 
chart, “Veterans Who Became Busi- 
ness Executives.” He had written out 
below that in longhand, “Mr. Crooks, 
not a corporal in the lot.” (That was 
my rank after 24% years in the 
Marine Corps, 1917-1919.) 

I got a kick out of this—maybe 
you will, too.—ALFRED J. CROOKS, 
erecutive vice president, Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses, Inc., Kansas 
‘ity. Mo. 
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“ONE CUSTOMER 
AT A TIME" 


The article, “Businesses Are Built One 
Customer at a Time," is the most 
popular article ever to appear in 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


lt was published in December 1950, 
and we are still receiving daily orders 
for reprints. 





America's best-known com- 
are sending reprints to all 
salesmen, employees, branch man- 
Others are 
company magazines. 


Mony of 
panies 


agers. reprinting it in 


Quantity prices will be sent upon 
request. Small quantities will be fur- 


nished at 10 cents each. 
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NO DICTATING MACHINE IN HISTORY 
EVER PROMISED SO MUCH! 


And lived up to its promise! 

The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER defi- 
nitely enables you to get more done, in 
less time, and at less cost! Just “think 
out loud” to the TIME MASTER! It will 
help vou do better work. increase office 
efficiency! 

An electronic “thought the 
TIME-MASTER is always there, ready in 


trap.” 


an instant to record your thoughts as 
they occur to vou! No more ringing and 
waiting for a secretary! Just the flick of 
a switch and you can start talking! 
The plastic Memobelt, TIME-MASTER’s 
unique one-time recording medium, a¢ 


counts for the TIME-MASTER’s « ompact 


Offices and Agents in 236 leading cities in the United States and Canada. 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME II 


CORPORATION 




































ness and complete portability, its 





unequalled fidelity of recording and 





reproduc tion 

And 
scribing with the TIME-MASTER’s tiny 
Magic Ear that’s light as a feather and 






your secretary will love tran- 






won t muss hair! 





Get acquainted today with the most 








successful dictating machine in history! 






Call vour local Dis taphone man for a 






free demonstration and trial in) your 
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oun ottice 






Send for your free 







copy of “Time Itself." ¢ 
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Dictarnone Corp... Dept. 3-31 

120 Lexinet Ave., N. Y. 1 N.Y 

In ( wnad. 

629 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 2. Ontario 
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Out Goes the Paperwork Pirate! 


@ Paperwork costs in business drop fast wherever 
Multigraph methods are installed. The Paperwork 
Pirate—symbol of needless waste of time and money 


—is driven out. 

Today’s operating conditions demand the efficien- 
cies of maximum mechanization in every business. 
Multigraph production machines for business rec- 
ords get office and factory paperwork done faster 
and at less cost. 

Multigraph duplicators—using the proved Multi- 
lith Duplicating Process—give you few or many 


sharp, clear, permanent copies in black or colors. 
You can simplify Purchase Order, Production Con- 
trol, Order-Billing and similar routines. You can 
duplicate handwritten, typewritten or printed copy; 
drawings or photographs. 

Your use of Multigraph machines will also elimi- 
nate waste caused by obsolescence and maintaining 
large inventories of business forms. Telephone the 
nearby Multigraph office, or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio- 
Simplified Business Methods. 


© 1951 A-M Corp 
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PRODUCTION MACHINES for BUSINESS RECORDS 
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Profit-Minded executives seem to 
pe extremely rare. This is espe- 
cially true at the department man- 
agement level, and in some cases 
at higher levels. For 1951 many 
executives submitted greatly in- 
creased budgets, simply because 
the company showed a handsome 
profit in 1950. Many treasurers 
and presidents were forced to get 
busy with blue pencils and whack 
down these budgets to restore a 
sound balance to their company 
activities. 


Tax Money—as it is so often 
called—is fooling some executives. 
They say, when asked about a 
high budget, ‘‘Oh, that’s tax money 
we are spending. The Government 
will pay 60 cents out of every 
dollar we spend on this proposed 
activity.” What some of these 
executives overlook is that a com- 
pany can go broke just spending 
“the 40 cents out of every dollar,” 
the remainder of which is sup- 
posed to be paid by Uncle Sam. 
Now, of course, it is true that in 
some cases it is wise to make an 
investment where 60 cents of 
every dollar would otherwise be 
tax money. But the astute execu- 
tive looks at these so-called ‘tax 
dollars” very carefully before he 
kays an expenditure, for which 
the chief reason is that “60 cents 
out of every dollar we spend is 
tax money.”’ 


RFC's Troubles, which have been 
in the news for some time now, 
could have been largely avoided 
if the Administration had taken 
the advice offered in these pages 
nearly a year ago by Jesse Jones, 
one-time head of the Department 
of Commerce and formerly chief 
of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The small caliber 
management of RFC today will 
bring more trouble to the Adminis- 
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tration. What is needed is another 
man of Jones’ caliber who is im- 
pervious to politics and who knows 
the value of a dollar because he 
has made a few of his own. For 
readers who are interested we 
suggest a re-reading of the article, 
“Is It Time for the RFC to Close 
Up Shop?” which appeared in 
AMERICAN BUSINESS for June 1950. 


Federal Trade Commission 
is another bureaucratic body 
which needs a drastic reorganiza- 
tion and overhauling. In its report 
to the 81st Congress the House of 
Representatives’ Small Business 
Committee pointed out that the 
Commission’s continuous checking 
of advertising netted only a very 
small number of unimportant 
cases. It said that the findings of 
these checkers did not coincide 
with complaints received from the 
public. Less than 5 per cent of 
the cases reported by the checkers 
were mentioned by the _ public 
complainants. Few of the adver- 
tisements criticized by the public 
are reported by the examiners. We 
wonder how much this continuing 
survey of advertising costs the 
country, and what it nets us. 


Saturday Evening Post is pub- 
lishing two articles about what is 
wrong with our Army. Some ex- 
tremely important facts have been 
revealed, and much of the criticism 
seems fair and just. Chief com- 
plaint is that we have too many 
men in the Army who are busy at 
tasks other than shooting at the 
enemy. This is a corroboration of 
the complaint we published here 
in 1950—we pointed out that 
the Army brass should be judged 
on the basis of the percentage of 
men in each unit who were doing 
essential work—which is_ killing 
enemies. If paperwork would kill 
enemies, we could lick any army 


in the world. Unfortunately, few 
of our enemies have met their 
death from a barrage of paper. 


Meade Johnson, general sales 
manager of the Stamford Division 
of The Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, recently told a 
group of California businessmen, 
“Short supplies do not give you 
the right to use a short answer 
to a customer.” He further said, 
“Do not acquire the ‘retrenchment 
fixation.’ Do not pull in your sales 
horns, and draw the merchandis- 
ing blinds. Let us remember that 
this emergency is not permanent. 
One day, the partially interrupted 
boom in production and distribu- 
tion will be in full swing again. 
Goods of every kind and descrip- 
tion will then be manufactured, 
unfettered by any material restric- 
tions. Let us not lose, by default, 
the sales opportunities of that day 
by neglecting our obligations to 
our customers today.” 


Customer Conservation is a vital 
problem in almost every business 
today. We believe that business is 
paying more attention to this 
problem than it did at the same 
relative period in the defense 
boom of the early 1940's. Here 
is a straw in the wind. The article, 
“Businesses Are Built One Cus- 
tomer at a Time,’’ which appeared 
in the December issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, proved to be the most 
popular article of the year. It 
broke all records in the number of 
reprints made. Many companies 
sent it to all salesmen, branch 
managers, and department heads. 
Some companies apparently dis- 
tributed it to all employees, judg- 
ing by the quantity reprint orders 
we received. It has been widely 
reprinted in company magazines 
and bulletins to salesmen, posted 
on bulletin boards, and used in 





the incomparable row Burroughs 
Sensimatic 
ackounting machine 


1951: Production, production, and more production. 


Never before have complete, on-time facts and figures, 
records and reports, been so vital to business. 


And never before has there been an accounting ma- 
chine like the sensational new Sensimatic to help every 
business get more things done. The Sensimatic does more 
things faster, easier, more economically than any 
other accounting machine at any price—is ready for 
any accounting job at the twist of a knob. That's 


because the Sensimatic is the machine with the 
“mechanical brain’ —the sense plate that directs it 
through every accounting operation. 


Already thousands of businesses—large and small— 
are getting more things done with the Sensimatic. 


Your business probably can, too—at a surprisingly 
low outlay for such a universally useful accounting 
tool. Get details from your Burroughs office today 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich 
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y meetings. It shows that 
ompanies are extremely 
if the need of keeping cus- 
happy these days. 


University of Michigan's Institute 


{ Social Research has just re- 
leased a bombshell. From studies 
made at The Prudential Insurance 
company of America, it is claimed 
that efforts of top management 

keep workers happy with ath- 
letic and recreation programs pro- 
iuce no discernible benefits to the 
work they do. The suggestion box 
; of doubtful value in building 
employee morale. Whether an em- 
ployee likes his company makes 
\ittle difference in his production. 
In most cases the man with the 
gripe produced better. A spokes- 
man for Prudential said, “It may 
pe that instead of firing a guy 
who threatened to punch his boss 
n the nose, we should have pro- 
moted him.” This report may do 
untold harm, if it is poorly inter- 
preted. Suppose we look at a few 
phases of it: 


Suggestion Systems. As we un- 
derstand it, suggestion systems are 
not for the purpose of building 
employee morale. They are for the 
purpose of cutting costs, eliminat- 
ing waste, improving productive 
methods, increasing safety, and a 
dozen more important things, 
ther than improving employee 
morale. We have our doubts about 
the matter of whether an employee 
likes his company making little 
difference in production. Liking to 
work for a company may not urge 
the worker on to vastly greater 
production, but it may stop that 
employee from quitting the first 
time he hears of another possible 
job. 


Employees with Gripes. Every- 
body knows that an employee sure 


p enough of himself to gripe and 


complain, and talk plainly to the 
boss, is a good employee. You 
take a skilled toolmaker, for ex- 


; ample. He hates carelessness. He 


has been taught to be exact, care- 
ful, and painstaking. A boss who 
makes wild statements, who hollers 
and yells and waves his arms an- 
noys this skilled toolmaker no end. 
The skilled toolmaker knows, deep 
in his heart, that he can obtain a 
job any time he wants it. So he 
is not afraid to kick, complain, 
talk back. The right kind of fore- 
man or supervisor knows how to 
handle him. On the other hand, 
4 poorly trained toolmaker who 
has difficulty holding his job may 
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appear to be happy and never offe1 
a complaint or a gripe. 


The Studebaker Corporation 
is having the University of Michi- 
gan make a similar study of its 
organization, and Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company is also 
conducting an investigation. If it 
is true that athletic and recreation 
programs are a waste of money, 
it is high time business and _ in- 
dustry knew the facts. Company 
bands, athletic clubs, dramatic 
societies, social clubs, and all this 
type of employee activity may be 
the bunk. But we do not think 
any company is justified in scrap- 
ping such activities on the basis 
of the University’s findings at 
Prudential. Harold Vance, presi- 
dent of Studebaker, has always 
been doubtful of such activities, 
yet the company has always made 
a great ‘‘to-do” about the many 
father and son teams at work in 
the company’s big plants at South 
Bend. If a father did not like to 
work for a company, would he 
encourage his son to come to work 
there? Hats off to University of 
Michigan for daring to attempt to 
explode some ancient beliefs. Per- 
haps business is guided by old 
wives’ tales and superstitions. If 
the University is right, we will be 
the first to throw our hat in the 
air and shout approval. But we re- 
main to be convinced. 


Granville M. Read, chief engi- 
neer, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, believes that professors 
in engineering schools’ should 
spend a year in industry. He of- 
fered to take on several professors 
from engineering schools, and give 
them 12 months’ experience 
throughout the entire DuPont or- 
ganization. We see no reason why 
this is not an excellent idea. But 
if it is good for engineering pro- 
fessors, why wouldn’t it be good 
for professors in all other lines? 
We would like nothing better than 
to see some professors of sales- 
manship out with a brief case 
getting orders. 


Senator Ralph E. Flanders, 
who has represented Vermont in 
the United States Senate since 
1946, and who was a well-known 
industrialist before he went into 
public service, is alarmed at efforts 
to obtain Government control of 
standards. He is opposed to Wash- 
ington’s control of standards, be- 
cause, and we quote, “There are 
trends, plans, and proposals now 
under way that would make stand- 


ardization wholly or mainly a 
function of Government, and I am 
opposed to them. Standards 
are now built into the very struc- 
ture of American industry. They 
are controls that management 
employs to direct smooth, efficient 
company operations. If you con- 
trol an industry’s standards you 
control that industry lock, stock, 
and ledger.” Good for you, Senator 
We think you are correct. The 
Senator contributed a remarkably 
well written and clear article on 
this subject to the Atlantic 
Monthly for January 1951. 


E. M. Voorhees, chairman of the 
Finance Committee of United 
States Steel Corporation, recently 
said, ‘‘We should change from the 
idea of accounting as a means of 
controlling operations, or to fit 
operations within the framework 
of controlling accounts, to the idea 
of providing management with 
such information and guidance, in 
understandable accounting records, 
as will aid in planning of opera- 
tions and also allow its measure 
of the fulfillment and effect of its 
plans through the same series of 
factual data.”’ 


John S. Coleman, president of 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, made the best speech we 
have heard, in about 20 years, to 
the Chicago World Trade Confer- 
ence at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, February 27. Unfortunately 
we did not obtain a copy of this 
speech in time to catch this issue. 
Although this magazine almost 
never prints speeches, we feel that 
this one would enhance any maga- 
zine. Because of our inability to 
get this in our March issue we 
have made reprints of it and shall 
be glad to send a copy to any 
reader asking for it. Mr. Coleman's 
reasoning, concerning world trade 
today and our opportunities for 
leadership in it, is clear, calm, 
concise. More than that, he has 
backed up his judgment with 
action. In spite of all the inter- 
national difficulties today, Bur- 
roughs is building new plants 
abroad. It is sending men and 
machines and American know-how 
to the far corners of the earth. 
Mr. Coleman believes that Ameri- 
can leadership can contain Russian 
ambition to destroy the free gov- 
ernments of the world, and his 
reasons for this belief are the 
clearest and soundest we have 
encountered. In addition, he has 
excellent examples of how this am- 
bition has already been restrained. 
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What It Takes to Win Enthusiasm 


Of Employees in Any Business 





In some companies everybody seems intent on doing a 


little more work, and a little better work than seems 


necessary. Here is a report based on notes taken in 163 


companies from one end of the country to the other 





By Eugene Whitmore 


OMPANIES and organizations 
have personalities as markedly 
different as people. In some organ- 
izations it seems as if everything 
is late, hurried, disorganized, 


chaotic, noisy, and a bit on the 
grouchy side. Management is surly 
and sarcastic to employees. Em- 


ployees are sharp and curt to each 


other. Even a simple question 
brings a_ string of alibis, ex- 
planations, buck passing, and 
complaints. 


On the opposite side of the story, 
we find other organizations where 
everybody seems to be enjoying 




































Workers want to know what is ahead, and it is a simple matter to keep them 


sS 


informed with bulletin boards kept up to date and with company publications 







life. The place is clean, quie: 
orderly. No one seems to }y 


hurry. People smile at each othe, 


and often there is a soft und 
current of good-natured hans, 
Executives preface _ instructio; 
with “Please” and “If you wil] 


At times the nature of the offi, 


is revealed by the receptionist 
other times it 


right and what is wrong about a 
organization. 


In the offices where everything 
seems to be running smoothly and 
results prove this surmise to }y 
correct, there is a very definit 


pattern which varies in minor «& 


tails, and in some policies, but th; 
pattern is almost invariably dis. 
cernible. We have been keeping a 
notebook on all kinds of organiza 
tions, big and little, from (Cali 
fornia to Connecticut, from Florida 


to Minnesota, for slightly mor 


than 12 months. Here follow som: 
of the conclusions gleaned fron 


our notebook. 


Workers Want a Sense 
Of Participation 


In many of the most successfu 
organizations we visited we found 
it obvious that all employees not 


only knew what their jobs wer 


but why their work was necessar) 


Time after time relatively min 


employees were called in to explai! 
some detail of operation. You could 


see their eyes glow with pride 


They would tell you, perhaps no! 


in so many words, but by attitude 
look, and gesture that they co! 


sidered their jobs or their depart 
ments important. They knew wh) 
certain equipment was used; wh) 
followed 
And they were proud to be a pai’ 


certain methods were 


of a well run organization. 


Workers Want to Know 
‘How Are We Doing?” 


In some organizations when ) 


attempt to ascertain how mar) 


letters a department writes, ho’ 


many orders are filled, how mar) 


telegrams are sent each day, 


how many pieces of paper pas 


through a given department 
one knows. And no one seems ! 
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requires  severa| 
visits to understand fully what jx 
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hey say, “Oh, that’s not my 

yy they will say, “Oh, we 

‘eep records like that.”’ On 

her hand, in some smooth- 
; g outfits everybody seems to 
nave some sort of record of their 
plishments. They have the 
score Chalked up on the board. 
There are no State secrets in such 
businesses. They are proud of the 
business done, the orders handled, 
the daily shipping record, or of a 
dozen other yardsticks of accom- 
plishment. And what is more, in 
such organizations work has a way 
of getting done, accurately, on 
time, and without fuss or bother. 


acct 


Workers Want to Know 
Fach Other 


Obviously, every worker in the 
multi-thousand employee offices of 
New York Life cannot know every 
other worker. But he or she can 
and should know nearly all of the 
people nearby, on the same floor, 
or whose duties and work mesh 
with theirs. If management wants 
best results, it must encourage this 
close relationship. One simple way, 
rapidly growing more popular, is 
to put everybody’s name in plain 
view on his or her desk. At least 
a dozen executives have told me 
this simple plan improved office 
morale. In some offices people refer 
to each other as “That tall skinny 
gal at the far corner,” or “Old 
sourpuss in the cashier’s cage.” 

Top managers everywhere gave 
me this warning. “Never, never, 
never let an employee start to 
work, or be transferred to a new 
department without patient intro- 
duction to everybody in the office, 
if it is small, or everybody in the 
department, section, or wing.” 
Seems to be a trifling detail, but 
done properly it binds an employee 
to a new job. “They made me feel 
as if everybody had just been 
waiting for me to come to work,” 
said an employee of Carson Pirie 
Scott & Company last summer to 
this investigator. 


Workers Want to Know 
The Top Brass 


Here is what a new manager 
told me about a business which 
had to be taken over by a larger 
competitor last year. On his first 
visit to the organization he was to 
manage, he heard the former man- 
ager call to a young lady and say, 
“Hey, you, do you work here?” 
In another case this writer heard 
the vice president of a growing 
company tell his secretary to go 
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1. A sense of participation. 


2. A knowledge of what is 
going on in his company. 

3. An acquaintance with 
other workers in the or- 
ganization. 


At least an introduction to 
the top brass in the busi- 
ness, including the boss. 





What Every Worker Wants 


5. Some idea of what he can 
expect in the future— 


within reason, of course. 


Discipline that is admin- 
istered tactfully and rea- 
sonably, with an explana- 


tion for every rule. 


7. To know who is boss. 








to the purchasing agent and tell 
him to have his head examined. 
We visited this organization three 
times and practically everybody 
seemed scared, timid, or embar- 
rassed, and wore a hangdog look. 
This same vice president prac- 
tically boasted that he did not 
have time to know even the de- 
partment managers. Yet his title 
was “Vice president in charge of 
administration.” 

Every top official cannot know 
every worker. But every worker 
should know the top officers by 
sight, and the sight of top brass 
should not terrify them, as it 
actually does in some outfits. Top 
management should move around 
the entire premises often enough 
to become known as human beings. 
The workers do not expect the big 
boss to stop and ask them about 
a recent baby or how the bowling 
score is. All he need do, if the 
organization is large, is take a 
little stuffing out of his shirt and 
show some evidence of interest and 
humanness once in a while as he 
walks around. 


Workers Want to Know 
What Is Ahead 


Workers hate mystery, sudden 
changes, unannounced revisions of 
routine, and unexplained changes 
in policies, methods of payment, or 
rules. One company, overwhelmed 
with a sudden rush of business in 
mid-summer 1950, changed its pay 
day from Saturday to Monday, 
without previous announcement. 
Two workers quit on the spot and 
demanded payment immediately. 
Others complained bitterly. The 
entire organization was upset for 
several days talking about it. In 
another case a similar change was 
put across without the slightest 


difficulty by means of a carefully 
worded letter, passed around sev- 
eral days in advance, with the 
offer to make a cash advance to 
any employee temporarily short of 
cash due to change in the pay date. 
In another case a group of main- 
tenance men appeared one morn- 
ing to dismantle partitions around 
a long row of private offices. No 
one, not even the occupants of the 
offices, knew why. Rumors flew 
thick and fast and by noon work 
was 2 hours behind because work- 
ers guessed and attempted to 
conjure up reasons for what was 
happening. Actually, improved par- 
titions, which would let in more 
light, were replacing the old, ugly 
partitions. What might have been 
turned into a splendid employee 
relations gesture was turned into 
the cause of delay, apprehension, 
and much unhealthy speculation. 
All that would have been necessary 
was an announcement that, “To 
provide more pleasant working 
conditions, insure better light and 
ventilation we are installing an im- 
proved type of partition on the 
23rd floor. We hope the noise will 
not bother or annoy you.” But no 
one thought to announce the 
change, and by noon there was a 
rumor that all the men occupying 
the private offices were to be fired 
and the department abolished. 


Workers Appreciate and 
Enjoy Strict Discipline 


Some of the most productive 
organizations we made notes on 
proved to be the strictest in disci- 
pline. Tardiness was not tolerated. 
Unexplained or unexcused  ab- 
sences were rare. Wandering 
around to other departments, leav- 
ing the building for personal rea- 
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Mailroom workers ‘‘candle’’ enve- 


lopes to make sure nothing is lost 











«, 


Commonwealth designed this copy- 


holder for spacing with foot pedal 


10 


File clerks in the correspondence department operate from mobile chairs that 
move up and down on a built-in track, and telephones are within easy reach 


How Utility Adapts Exi 


HE Common- 

wealth Edison 

Company, Chica- 

go, has found 

that a little in- 

genuity continu- 

ally improves the 

conditions under 

which its 3,500 office employees 
carry on their daily work. 

For example, in the correspond- 
ence department some time ago, 
there was a need for new copy- 
holders. The old ones were spaced 
by pressing a lever at the right of 
the typewriter, requiring the 
operator’s hand to be moved from 
the keyboard to make the shift. 
Too, the department was installing 
new desks which did not seem to 
facilitate quick movement of the 
copyholder’s space lever, and the 
company decided to shop around 
for new copyholders. 

Somebody had the idea that a 
copyholder with a foot pedal for 
spacing would be ideal, but none 
could be found on the market. 
Commonwealth Edison’ designed 
and made a foot control, and now 
the correspondence department is 
completely equipped with the com- 
pany-designed foot mechanism. An 
operator never has to move her 
hands from the typewriter key- 
board to adjust the copyholder; she 


merely presses a pedal with he 
foot, and the proper spacing 
quickly completed. 

At another time, the utility was 
experimenting to find what would 
make the best lighting conditions 
for its employees. New fluorescent 
lights were installed with 50 1 
60 foot-candles at desk level. Tests 
were then made to see what re- 
flection (not to be confused with 
glare) from the furniture surfaces 
was produced. Lighting engineers 
recommended a minimum light re- 
flection of about 35 per cent, and 
Commonwealth Edison discovered 
the reflection factors on furniture 
were as low as 8 or 10 per cent. 

Color samples from manufac- 
turers were brought in, and it was 
found that none of these ap- 
proached the minimum require- 
ments for light reflectance. Again 
Commonwealth Edison took 
upon itself to determine the best 
possible finish. After 2 years of ex- 
perimenting, a Hammertone Ta! 
color was produced which met the 
reflectance requirement and pleased 
the employees who first tried It 
out. Several leading furniture 
manufacturers now supply this new 
color in their regular line ol 
finishes. 

There is still another exam)e 0! 


} 


the way that Commonwealth solves 
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All offices are neat and uncluttered, 
with many machines hidden from view 


An unusual series of conveyors carries each order from the person who takes 


it over the telephone all the way to the teletypes for relay to servicemen 


quipment to Fit Its Special Needs 


ts problem—even if a new finish 
must be developed or a new prod- 
ict made. In a company as large as 

‘ommonwealth, the mailroom is a 
busy place where little mistakes 
an cause great concern. About 
s,000 pieces of mail go into the de- 
partment on an average morning, 
and many envelopes contain checks 
trom customers. 

Every mail department clerk has 
probably worried about overlook- 
ing a check or other valuable piece 
f paper that was tucked away in 
the corner of an envelope. Most 
companies, of course, make a fairly 
thorough check of mail before any- 
thing is tossed into the waste- 
basket, and it is a common sight 
in the morning to see someone from 
the mailroom holding up “empty” 
envelopes to the light. Not very 
nuch can slip through with this 
procedure, but a girl who extends 
her arm several hundred times 

morning is not going to en- 
vy the work. 

Commonwealth once had _ this 
problem and had to devise its own 
solution. The only change the com- 
made was to cut a couple of 
holes in the long table used for 

the mail and then “glass- 
ihe spaces. A couple of light 
were connected underneath 
les, and envelopes could be 
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Commonwealth Edison Company has some routine office 


jobs and some specialized ones, and it is adept at improvis- 


ing on existing equipment to improve any type of operation. 


If a product is not available, the company designs its own 





By Wells Norris 


passed over the illuminated glass 
while the clerk watched for any 
pieces of paper that might be hid- 
den. As the envelopes are passed 
over the glass they slide into a 
waiting container. With this fool- 
proof system, the mailroom can 
keep its operations functioning 
smoothly, and employees’ can 
handle more work with less effort. 

Another place where Common- 
wealth has developed many ideas is 
in the customer department, where 
72 employees handle calls from cus- 
tomers. It is easy to imagine what 
could happen in a department such 
as this one unless Commonwealth 
had a system for taking care of 
every emergency. For example, 
when a storm raises havoc in one 


Chicago residential area, hundreds 
of people in the neighborhood are 
likely to telephone Commonwealth 
that their lights are out. These calls 
go to different employees in the 
customer department, and if there 
were no plan for such an exigency, 
duplicate orders might be rushed 
out to servicemen all over Chicago. 
The result could be that too many 
servicemen would end up in the one 
area, while others were neglected. 

Commonwealth has a_ system, 
however, for spotting a zone where 
damage is concentrated, and as ad- 
ditional calls come in from the same 
area, employees in the department 
check to ascertain if the trouble is 
already being repaired 


Continued on page 4 


























in Partnerships 





Business partnerships are often hazardous ventures. Many 
a splendid business has been wrecked because partners did 
not agree in advance. Then they fell out and lost heavily. 


Here are suggestions to lessen the risks of partnerships 





By John Garth 


ICK up any daily newspaper 

and turn to the “For Sale” 
columns of the classified pages and 
you will see, repeated over and 
over again, “Must sell, partners 
disagree.”” Usually these are small 
businesses, where two. partners 
have reached the nose-thumbing 
stage. 

On a larger scale, there are 
thousands of business tragedies 
which are a direct result of part- 
nership disagreements. Many busi- 
nesses are wrecked, hampered, or 
held down to small-scale opera- 
tions because the partners cannot 
agree on policies. 

Perhaps one of the greatest 
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partnership errors of all time was 
made by the man who was an early 
partner of John D. Rockefeller. 
Rockefeller was full of ambition 
and great dreams. His partner was 
more interested in holding what 
they had. One evening Rockefeller 
and his partner disagreed over 
Rockefeller’s expansion ideas. The 
partner, as thousands of other 
partners have done before and 
afterwards, said, “I'll buy or sell.” 

The following morning before 
the reluctant partner was down 
to business, Rockefeller was at the 
partner’s home with an agreement 
to sell, and the cash to buy out 
the partner, who had completely 


recovered from his tizzy of the 
previous evening. He did not figure 
that Rockefeller had enough cash 
available to buy him out. 

Rockefeller forced the partner 
to abide by his agreement to sell 
and for a few thousand dollars one 
short-visioned man _ sold_ what 
might have been a substantial in- 
terest in the greatest industrial 
empire ever built. 

To understand fully the impor- 
tance of partnerships, or businesses 
that were started as partnerships 
and later turned into corporations 
we need only recall such names as 
Brown and Bigelow, Brown and 
Sharpe, Reed and Barton, Yawman 
and Erbe, Shaw and Walker 
Benton and Bowles, Young and 
Rubicam, Procter and Gamble. 

How did these businesses survive 
the pitfalls of partnerships? How 
was the work divided, how did 
the partners manage to continue 
through the various hazards of 
business growth and development 

Here is testimony from one 0! 
two partners, both middle-aget 
men who have become millionaires 
from a comparatively small invest: 
ment security business. He said 
“When we started this business, 
had $150 and my partner had $25! 


I 
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NESS 


worked together and 
each other, but we made 
eement which may have 
e business. We solemnly 
ever to make investments 
ient of the other. We had 
iny partnerships grow and 
only to fall apart because 

, man was more astute than the 

r in his personal investments. 
One man got rich, the other lost 
.y wasted his money. This one 
agreement, Which we made 25 
years ago, has helped to see us 
through some trying times.” 

Why is such an agreement neces- 
sary with partners? Well, suppose 
we look at another partnership. 
Two young men, who went 
through a state university together 
and worked on a number of joint 
ventures to pay their way through 
school, went into the real-estate 
and insurance business before the 
ink was dry on their college 
diplomas. For about 15 years both 
worked hard, one running the 
fice and financial end of the 
business, including collections; the 
other managing the sales end of 
the business. It worked well for 
many years; the division of work, 
based on each man’s special apti- 
tudes, seemed to be a fortunate 
circumstance. Then the man who 
had been in charge of the sales end 
of the business took a flyer in oil. 
He made a profit of about $250,000 
in less than 6 months. He immedi- 
ately bought two Cadillacs, moved 
into a big house, hired a butler, 
jined several expensive clubs, etc. 
That was the beginning of the end. 
The quarter of a million dollars 
was dribbled away in bad _ in- 
vestments in ranches, gentleman 
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farming ventures, and an irrigation 
project. 

The more stable partner con- 
tinued to saw wood, save money, 
and make the most conservative 
type of investments with his share 
of the profits. Anxious to recoup 
his losses, the other partner went 
heavily into debt, took another 
flyer in oil speculation, and finally 
forced the liquidation of a very 
profitable business partnership be- 
cause he had to raise cash. 

Today the high-flying partner 
has a small real-estate business, 
strictly a one-man proposition; the 
other partner lives well on his in- 
come, maintains a small office with 
only a bookkeeper, a tax expert, 
and a secretary or two to help him 
administer his comfortably large 


fortune. A friendship which began 
in college days is strained, and 
neither man is happy about the 
ending of their joint career. 

How could such a tragedy be 
avoided? Perhaps there is no defin- 
ite answer to this question. But 
certainly a simple agreement re- 
quiring each partner to confine his 
investments to enterprises which 
meet the other’s approval would 
have helped. To this simple agree- 
ment might be added an agreement 
that neither partner will make 
heavy investments or engage in 
speculation in other’ ventures. 
Some agreement to plow earnings 
back into the first business is often 
a big help in keeping a partner- 
ship going. 

Here is another case: Two men, 
about the same age, went into a 
service business as equal partners. 
Both men were skilled and had 
excellent training. The business 
prospered. For many years they 
each drew about $20,000 annually 
out of the business. Then, during 
the depression, profits grew slim- 
mer. One partner insisted that both 
take a drastic cut in their with- 
drawals from the business, in order 
to provide more working capital 
and to modernize the machinery 
and equipment. The other partner 
disagreed, refused to reduce his 
scale of living, and allowed their 
equipment to become obsolete. 

In 1941, the more conservative 
partner sold out, went into the 
same type of business as a com- 
petitor to his old firm. He has 
prospered. With a new plant, 
modern equipment, and a_ hard- 
working staff he has built a busi- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Modern Machines Save Money for 





The Wil-Kil Pest Control Company employs only 26 people, 
and fewer than half of that number are in the office. The 


company has found it profitable to mechanize with electric 


typewriters, Addressograph, Mimeograph, and a recorder 





By Paul Eastman 


| W il-Kil 
est Control 


Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is 
probably one of 
the smallest busi- 
nesses which has 
been nominated 
in the 100 Best Offices series. 
The company employs 26 people, 
occupies its own building, with 
about 1,080 square feet of space 
devoted to offices. Some of these 
employees spend most of their 
time in servicing accounts, and 
therefore have little time in the 
office. A specially built conference 
room in the basement is given 
over to their use, and the service- 
men make out reports, see training 
films, and hold meetings there 


The most unusual thing about 
the small company is its com- 
pletely modern office. Here are 
some of the features: Addresso- 
graph installation, Mimeograph, 2 
IBM electric typewriters and 2 
manual machines, Pitney-Bowes 
mailing equipment, Webster-Chica- 
go wire recorder, air conditioning, 
and acoustically treated ceilings. 

It may seem surprising for such 
a small office to be so mechanical, 
but it pays off for Wil-Kil. For 
example, consider the mailing in- 
stallation. The company spends 
from $50 to $60 a month in stamps 
and rents a postage meter to speed 
outgoing mail. A trip to the post 
office is required when each $100 
quota has been completed, but 
that is the only servicing needed. 


Billing its monthly service accounts is a simple task for Wil-Kil with this 


Addressograph installation, which also handles various direct mailing pieces 


A small hand mail-open 
care of incoming mail. 

The only dictating instru 
the office is the wire 
which is used for many pur 
Recently, President Henry 1 
wanted to talk to pest 
operators in seven cities 
Kast and Midwest, and 
agreed that the conferenc: 
be held over the telephone 
operators in Chicago, Detroit 
Moines, Utica, Buffalo, Moline, a; 
Syracuse were connected with \) 
Turrie in Milwaukee, and the mee; 
ing lasted for 40 minutes, at a cos 


of $110. Mr. Turrie had arranges 


with the telephone company f 
a hookup with his wire recorde; 


and the entire conversation was 
recorded on wire. The same resylt< 


were accomplished with the tel 
phone that would have been a 


complished if all operators had 


spent time and money in traveling 


to the same city. Too, every word 
was transcribed and a copy sent 


to every participant. 


Another illustration of Wil-Kil’s 
mechanical-mindedness is the Ad- 
dressograph installation, which in- 


volves more than 5,000 plates 


Every month the company bills 
most of its 2,000 service accounts 


(restaurants and other commercia! 
places that require regular pest 
control service). The job is quickly 


and efficiently done _ with the 


Addressograph, and only one print- 
ing is necessary since window 
envelopes are used. Yearly billing 
for 3,000 fly control machines 


(Aerovap) that are merchandised 


is also handled with the Addressv- 
graph. Wil-Kil periodically mails 
educational literature to its cus- 
tomers, and_ these direct-mail 
pieces are addressed automaticalls 

Tied in with the billing systen 
is a visual method of taking care 
of delinquent accounts. A_ simpli 
little wood cabinet that has 
cubbyhole for every day in th 
month was built and placed on 
desk. Customers are invoiced and 
told when remittances are due, and 
then statements are mailed at th 
end of the month, with duplicates 
retained by the office. 

Thirty days after the statements 
go out, a_ specially prepared 
“reminder” form is sent to deli! 
quent customers. At the same time 
the duplicate is inserted 
cubbyhole that is dated 5 
later. 
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ere has been no answer 

he customer during the 5 

he duplicate will be drawn 

he space, and a “past due” 

is mailed. Again, the dupli- 

placed in another cubbyhole 

it will be removed in 5 days. 

in “over-due” form is mailed, 

he duplicate moves back 5 

If nothing has happened 

the last 5 days, a “final 

is sent to the customer. 

notice, of course, gets a little 

ver until finally the delin- 

juent customer is told that the 

account will be turned over to the 

company’s attorneys unless im- 
mediate action is taken. 

With such a _ visual system, 
Wil-Kil keeps a clear record of 
its delinquent accounts with the 
least possible effort. Too, every 
delinquent customer is given the 
same patient treatment, and the 
company can tell at a glance just 
how it stands with customers. It 
is a simple matter every morning 
to check the cubbyhole for that 
day to see if any accounts are 
due. The delinquent notices are 
printed in advance and only the 
day and amount must be filled in, 
while the name and address can 
be run off on the Addressograph. 
The addressing operation is elimi- 
nated by using window envelopes. 

With 26 employees, Wil-Kil 
certainly could not rent tabulating 
machines just to make up a pay- 
roll. The company apparently has 
found the next best system, where 
minimum writing is necessary. 
Called the Shaw-Walker payroll 
plan, the procedure involves typing 
the name of each employee and 
placing a summary sheet on the 
bottom, then ledger copy, and 
finally the check on top—with car- 
bons in between. One writing thus 
produces the check itself and the 
two carbons (ledger and sum- 
mary). Before this system was 
begun about a year ago, every 
payroll required hours of posting 
time—time which is now elimi- 
nated with the multiple writings. 

While Wil-Kil’s office is about 
as mechanized as a small office 
can be, it has sacrificed nothing 
In appearance. There is fluorescent 
lighting that produces a minimum 
foot-candle reading of about 55 at 
desk level, and floors are rubber 
tile, except for President Turrie’s 
carpeted office. Every desk at 
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Spending from $50 to $60’‘a month in stamps, the company has found it worth 
while to rent a small Pitney-Bowes mailing machine and to buy a MailOpener 


Visual control of delinquent accounts 
(above). The attractive lobby (below) 


is maintained with a day-to-day file 


encourages over-the-counter business 





You Don’t Need a “Five Percenter” 





Uncle Sam is a tough customer to sell, but you do not 


have to pay a 5 per cent fee to get a contract. As a matter 


of fact, it would be dangerous to get a Government order 


in this way. Here's how to go about getting a contract 





OT only are “five percenters”’ 
N unnecessary for companies 
which would like to get Govern- 
ment contracts, but use of them has 
recently become decidedly risky. 
The Department of Defense and 
the General Services Administra- 
tion, a department recently created 
to centralize the purchasing activi- 
ties of civilian agencies, now insert 
a clause in all contracts known as 
a “covenant against contingent 
fees.” It goes as follows: 

“The contractor warrants that 
no person or selling agency has 
been employed or retained to 
solicit or secure this contract upon 
an agreement or understanding for 
a commission, percentage, broker- 
age, or contingent fee, excepting a 
bona fide employee or bona fide 
established commercial or selling 
agencies maintained by the con- 
tractor for the purpose of securing 
business. For breach or violation 
of this warranty the Government 
shall have the right to annul this 
contract without liability or in its 
discretion to deduct from the con- 
tract price or consideration the full 
amount of the commission, per- 
centage, brokerage, or contingent 
fee.” 

This effectively does away with 
the ‘influence peddlers” and other 
chiselers. But what about the func- 
tion they performed? It must be as- 
sumed that they performed a func- 
tion since American businessmen 
do not willingly give away 5 per 
cent of a sale. Because the Govern- 
ment knew that a vacuum would 
be created when it started to make 
things hot for “five percenters,”’ a 
special office was established in the 
Department of Defense to assist 
companies that want to find out 
whether or not they would be in- 
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By Charles F. Johnson 


terested in participating in the 
military procurement program. 
This office is the Central Military 
Procurement Information Office. 
The address is important: Room 
3-D-760, Pentagon Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. This address is im- 
portant because all requests to 
Washington for information about 
any procurement problem should 
be sent there, and only there. The 
first impulse of the average com- 
pany which wants to find out how 
it can get a military contract is, ap- 
parently, to write the same letter 
to its Senators and all its Congress- 
men. Now, because of that ancient 
and understandable congressional 
custom concerning constituents’ 
mail, all these letters are acknowl- 
edged by the honorable gentlemen. 
But all they do is acknowledge the 





Commander P. E. Ashler is one of the 
men who is helping to keep the ‘‘five 
percenters'’ out of Washington. He is 


chief of the Small Business Bureau 


request for information, and then 
forward it to the Central Military 
Procurement Information Office for 
action. It is not unusual for the 
already busy members of this of- 
fice to have to answer the same 
letter five and six times. Each of 
the dutiful Congressmen naturally 
insists on having copies of the ac- 
tion letters for their own files. So 
do not write your Congressman! 

The experience of the Central 
Military Procurement Information 
Office indicates that in a number of 
cases it is not necessary to write 
to anybody. Frequently a local tele- 
phone call will get the answer to 
your question. This is a result of 
the emphasis on making the pro- 
curement-information program as 
decentralized as possible. The main 
local sources of information are the 
1,600 chambers of commerce as 
well as the 42 field offices of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. The best plan is to try these 
local sources of information first, 
and then, in the unlikely event that 
your question is still unanswered 
write to the Central Military Pro- 
curement Information Office. 

The most important information 
available on the local level is prob- 
ably the “Consolidated Synopsis of 
United States Government Procure- 
ment Information.” This is pre- 
pared daily by the Department of 
Commerce, which distributes copies 
to its field offices as well as cham- 
bers of commerce. It is available 
free from these local offices on 4 
pick-up basis. The synopsis lists 
proposed procurements issued by 
the Department of Defense, the 
General Services Administration 
these are the two largest Govern- 
ment buyers—as well as all the 
other Departments and a number 
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all this sounds a bit com- 
»licated, and it is. For obvious rea- 
<oyns and numerous statutory re- 
srictions, the Government does 
ery little “impulse buying.” But 
‘he methods have been simplified 
that companies which want to 
vet Government contracts, and have 
the zeal to follow through, can at 
least enter bids. 

There are companies which are 
ot interested in getting prime 
Government contracts but which, 
for any number of reasons, would 
like to get some Government busi- 
ness. For companies in this class, 
the “Consolidated Synopsis of Con- 
tract Award Information” is pub- 
lished. This weekly synopsis, avail- 
able at the same place where you 
an pick up the daily synopsis, lists 
|| contracts which were awarded 
in the week’s period which began 2 
weeks previously. The information 
includes a description of the item— 
everything from mobile bath units 
, canned fancy asparagus in #2 
unlabeled cans—the quantity in the 
ontract, the dollar volume, and the 
contractor’s name and address. 

This list of awards can be looked 
ver once a week as soon as it ar- 
rives, and if it contains something 
for which you can supply com- 
ponent parts, you can write to the 
contractor and possibly get a sub- 
contract which will give you 
Government business. 

A tremendous amount of mate- 
rial was sold last year through post 
exchanges and more will be sold 
this year. The range and dollar 
volume of post exchange sales is 
not as high as it would be had not 
the Congress, as a result of pres- 
sure by local businessmen, sharply 
restricted the goods which could be 
sold in military exchanges. While 
they are no longer in the market 
for such things as carpeting, 20- 
inch-screen television sets, cars, 
and refrigerators, they still buy a 
lot of merchandise. A complete list 
of all Army, Air Force, Navy, and 
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Call your local chamber of commerce. 


Call your commerce department field office. 


Write to Central Military Procurement. 


Call a ‘five percenter."’ 
Write to your Congressman. 











Marine post exchanges is available 
at the Central Military Procure- 
ment Information Office, if you 
can’t get one in your community. 

Until recently there was con- 
siderable difficulty involved in the 
procedure of getting “security 
clearances” for the employees and 
facilities of contractors engaged in 
“secret” or “top secret’”’ work. Of 
course, only a fraction of military 
contracts are thus classified, but 
the former procedure was just an- 
other deterrent to companies. Since 
the procedure affected both prime- 
and sub-contractors, relief was par- 
ticularly necessary. Now uniform 
policies for all three services have 
been established. No longer will the 
same contractor and his personnel 
have to undergo duplicate security 
investigations by the three military 
departments. A Central Security 
Index File maintained by repre- 
sentatives of the three depart- 
ments eliminates this possibility. 

Another impediment presented 
by security restrictions has been 
removed by the Security Require- 
ments Check List. This list pin- 
points the specific parts of a con- 
tract which are classified. In many 
cases when a classified contract is 
awarded, not all the component 
parts are classified. Thus, com- 
ponents can be subcontracted on an 
unclassified basis. 

If your company is interested in 
Government contracts either as a 
prime- or sub-contractor, perhaps 
the first and best thing you can do 
is to obtain some accurate, detailed, 
and up-to-date literature explain- 
ing the ABC’s of selling to the 
Government. Fortunately, there is 
a great deal of excellent material 
available at little or no cost. One 
of the best and most inclusive is 
a 64-page pamphlet, Selling to the 
Government. It was compiled by 


the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C., 
and is available for 50 cents. It 
outlines the current procurement 
operations of the Government by 
naming the agencies with majo! 
purchasing responsibilities and tells 
you the important things ‘you 
should do regardless of which 
agency you wish to do business 
with; it highlights some of the 
operations peculiar to individual 
purchasing operations. This book- 
let is important for another reason: 
It tells you where to go to learn in 
detail which agency buys what, 
where, and how it buys, and 
whether it is currently buying the 
items you wish to sell. 

How to Sell to the United States 
Army is another useful publication; 
it is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 30 cents. 
It gives the names and addresses of 
Army purchasing offices and a gen- 
eral description of the type of com- 
modities each procures. It also in- 
cludes a copy of “Index of Military 
Purchasing Offices’’ which is a list 
of the major commodity classes 
which have been assigned for 
“single service purchase.” This is 
part of the unification legislation; 
the responsibility for the purchase 
of the combined service require- 
ments for certain items has been 
given to a single service—the Navy, 
for example, buys coffee for the 
Army and Air Force, as well as 
for itself. 

Follow Me is the title of a guide 
for selling to the United States 
Air Force. The title, incidentally, is 
taken from the sign carried by the 
airport jeeps which guide incoming 
aircraft to parking spaces. Using 
the newspaperman’s _ standards, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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With hourly postings, this big Remington Rand card index insures correct handling of back orders, controls inventories, 
and helps determine those items that should be purchased to maintain an adequate stock of the company’s 40,000 items 


New Inventory Control System 
Licks Back Order Problem 





When Woodward Wight & Company remodeled its offices 
recently, there was a chance to make several improvements. 
Among the changes was a new inventory control system 
that provides complete information to every customer 





OURLY postings of stock rec- 
ords enable customers of Wood- 
ward Wight & Company, New 
Orleans wholesaler, to learn im- 
mediately if the company can ship 
some needed item promptly. 
The visible-index-card inventory 
control system which Woodward 
Wight uses is in one of the busiest 
departments in the big offices, but 
it is more than just an inventory 
control system. It is also a sales 
history of the 40,000 items stocked 
by the company. 


Handling a full line of shelf 
hardware, welding supplies, indus- 
trial equipment, electrical supplies 
paint, plumbing, appliances, sport- 
ing goods, wood-working machin- 
ery and machine tools, contractors’ 
equipment, and marine hardware 
Woodward Wight recognized some 
time back that strict control of in- 
ventories would guide buyers and 
offer improved service to all cus- 
tomers. This is doubly true at a 
time when shortages and _ slow 
shipments prevail. 

Two 5- by 8-inch cards, plus 4 
rider in a pocket, give the com- 
pany a record of every supplier 
the merchandise purchased, a com- 
plete record of cost, list price 
weight. More than that, the system 
includes a method for showing 
date and quantities of all ship- 
ments, together with the order! 
number of each purchase. Al! dis- 
bursements are posted on anothe! 
card in the same pocket, and each 
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Walls in President Lawrence Deckbar's office are paneled in maple, and directly behind the desk is a glass area that 
adds a decorative touch to the room, at the same time providing plenty of daylight. Note the ship lanterns on tables 


disbursement (shipment) is _ sub- 
tracted from the previous balance 
to show a current balance. Receipts 
are also posted, so that the current 
balance is always accurate to 
within an hour or so of the latest 
addition or disbursement of any 
item in stock. 

A rider in the pocket shows a 
7-year sales analysis by months 
and a yearly total. This is used as 
a guide to buyers in determining 
amounts to be ordered and when 
to order. 

Another rider is used when tem- 
porary shortages occur. Back or- 
ders are posted to this rider to 
make sure that old orders are 
shipped first when stock shipment 
is received, 

The company employs 65 sales- 
men and compiles a monthly sales 
analysis for each man, and for 
each of the 21 departments. This 
analysis shows sales, gross profits, 
and a comparison with the same 
figures of the previous year. 

The offices are air conditioned, 
acoustically treated, lighted with 
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fluorescent lights to a level of ap- 
proximately 40 foot-candles. 

There is a central filing depart- 
ment and a central transcribing 
department to handle the dictation 
of executives and correspondents 
who use Ediphones, Dictaphones, 
and SoundScribers. The transcrib- 
ing department, as well as the 
billing and order entry depart- 
ments, is equipped with electric 
typewriters of which a total of 21 
are now in use. In other places, 
where typing requirements are 
spasmodic rather than constant, 
manual typewriters are used. 

There are 235 employees in the 
sales and general offices, occupying 
18,000 square feet. This seems to 
be a small area for each person— 
about 76.6 square feet per person 
—but at no point does the office 
seem crowded. 

The city sales department has an 
intercommunication system which 
is used to call orders to the differ- 
ent floors for waiting or will-call 
customers. This plan saves con- 
siderable time for customers. 


The company is owned 90 per 
cent by employees, and has 8&5 
stockholders. There is a pension 
plan, administered by Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; profit 
sharing; group insurance; bonus 
system; and a hospitalization plan. 

One of the handsomest offices in 
New Orleans is the private office 
of Lawrence Deckbar, president of 
the company. A Stow & Davis desk 
with matching chairs, upholstered 
in Chinese red and green leather; 
a green carpet; and bird’s-eye 
maple paneling give the office a 
“homey” atmosphere. An added 
touch is achieved by two table 
lamps built of old ship’s lanterns 
as a memento of the company’s 
first business which was marine 
supplies. 

Another unusually attractive 
section of the offices is the lobby. 
A large desk with a rounded front 
is placed at the head of the stairs, 
where visitors are greeted by the 
receptionist. Behind the desk is 
pictured an outdoor scene, which 
faces waiting customers. 
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Unit Desk A 


New Orleans office of 

Hardware Mutuals, which is 
composed of Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Company and the Hard- 
ware Dealers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, there is a rule that no 
papers are to be left on desk tops 
or otherwise out of place at closing 
time. 

If somebody 


N_ the 


does happen to 


leave papers on his or her desk, 


those papers are gathered up by 
the night janitor and placed on 
the manager’s desk. Next morning 
he asks the rule violator to explain. 

At first thought this may seem 
to be a harsh rule; but the man- 
agement considers every paper 
valuable and important, and feels 
more than justified in asking that 
every paper be in its proper place 
at night. The company has found 
that neatness and orderliness pay 
and that employees, once they be- 
come used to it, are enthusiastic. 

Lest some reader think that the 
company’s rules are tough, here is 
the other side of the picture. Twice 
daily the office stops work for a 
“coffee break,’’ and all employees 
gather in a lounge room for coffee 
or other refreshments and a brief 
rest period. Modest charges for 
the refreshments build up a profit 
which goes to an employee recre- 
ation fund. 

Housed in a one-story building 
built for an appliance distributor, 
Hardware Mutuals offices in New 
Orleans are probably the best 
equipped, best arranged offices in 
the city. Several miles from the 
downtown district, it is in a resi- 
dential section on a wide boule- 
vard; ample parking space _ for 
employee cars is available adjacent 
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rrangement Provides 
Privacy and Saves Space 


to the building. Operation costs 
are lower than in the downtown 
area. 

Square-foot cost, in which are 
included janitor, maintenance, air 
conditioning, and other expenses, 
amounts to approximately $2.75 a 
year. Rental costs in other cities 
of comparable size are as high as 
$3.25 for similar space in down- 
town areas. No disadvantages 
worth mentioning have been en- 
countered in the location § since 
moving in about 2 years ago. 

Ninety people are employed in 
the office which has 8,000 square 
feet providing 88.8 square feet per 
person. This is achieved without 
crowding. Accompanying illustra- 
tions show how four desks are 
placed together in one unit where 
four people doing related work are 
placed within arm’s reach of each 
other. Privacy is achieved by a 
white plastic screen. A small table 
is added to two of the desks, and 
used jointly by two people. The 
table or ledge is bolted to the desk 
just above one drawer pedestal, 
high enough not to interfere with 
drawer use. This plan enables two 
persons to use the same telephone 
without long reaches. 

On Tuesday, January 2, 1951, a 
representative of the company at 
Texarkana sold a policy on a home. 
It was mailed from there January 
3, received at New Orleans Janu- 
ary 4, and by noon of Friday, 
January 5, the application had 
been checked, rated, the policy 
written and billed, and ready to 
go out in the first afternoon mail. 
This is the fast type of service 
the company attempts to give its 
policyholders on every transaction. 
The branch at New Orleans 
hardles all billing, accounting, 
underwriting, policy writing; in 
fact, it is a “complete insurance 
company.” The only office jobs not 
performed by the branch are the 
general statistical tabulations, and 
general records from which reports 
to state insurance commissions are 
made. This work is done at the 
home office in Stevens Point. 

Cold cathode lighting, with 35 
foot-candles of light at desk levels, 
year-round air conditioning, acous- 
tically treated ceilings and floors, 
a well-equipped employee lounge 
and coffee shop are some of the 


conditions which Hardware Mp. 
tuals uses to attract a high tyy, 
of employee. 

Art Metal desks and Sikes Dos. 
ture chairs are standard equip. 
ment. Some older furniture was 
olive green, but it has been re. 
finished to match the new gray, 
which is now standard color. — 

Twenty manual typewriters and 
the same number of electric ones 
are used. It is believed that near) 
all of the new machines purchased 
will be electric. There are very 
few private secretaries, as most 
of the correspondence is dictated 
to Dictaphones and transcribed jn 
a central typing department on a 
mezzanine floor. 

An especially well-equipped 
mailing room handles all the in- 
coming and outgoing mail; Pitney- 
Bowes postage meter, Stromberg 
time stamp, Lightning Letter 
opener, National Tayper (gummed 
tape dispenser), and Triner scales, 
plus well-arranged mail-sorting 
racks, all facilitate rapid mail 
handling. 

Billing and accounting is handled 
on Underwood machines, and a 
new Sundstrand (Underwood Cor- 
poration) accounting machine is 
speeding up all the jobs in this 
department. 

There are other timesavers in 
the offices, including a sorting 
machine that permits one person 
to file an amazing number of 
papers in an hour. There is also 
a forms desk which was designed 
especially to fit the company’s 
requirements. 

Hardware Mutuals management 
seems thoroughly sold on the idea 
that investment in modern office 
equipment and machines pays a 
large return. It improves accuracy, 
speeds service to_ policyholders. 
Large sums have been spent at the 
home office in management and 
procedure studies which continue 
constantly. Executive manuals, 
which describe and classify every 
job and every procedure and 
routine in the office, standardize 
the work at all branches and assist 
in maintaining uniform practices. 
Procedure analysts and engineers 
keep these manuals up to date, and 
branch office managers visit Stev- 
ens Point for seminars and instruc- 
tion on procedures. 
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Ediphones, IBM electric typewriters, and posture chairs 
all combine to insure more accuracy, speed, and comfort 


Cut Office Labor 
Costs One-Half 


ITHOUT the modern machines 

and equipment in our offices 
we would either have to do about 
half as much business as we do, 
or double the number of employees 
we now have,” said J. Norcom 
Jackson, president, S. Jackson & 
Sons, New Orleans forwarding 
agent. 

The company represents many 
of the country’s largest exporters 
and importers. Among the other 
items handled through the port of 
New Orleans were approximately 
3 million bags of coffee. Grain, 
sugar, and other foodstuffs are 
also handled. 

Export and import trade re- 
quires a vast amount of paper- 
work, absolute accuracy, and 
speed. Because of its modern 
equipment the company is able to 
handle a large volume with only 
21 employees. Housed in its own 
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S. Jackson & Sons turns out many overseas bills of lading 
on this Ditto, which eliminates the normal copying errors 





Book-type Remington Rand visible card indexes on desks 
of clerks save many steps and help increase production 
in the offices of the New Orleans forwarding agent. A 
big volume of business is handled with only 21 employees 


building, the company’s office is 
lighted to 40 foot-candles at work- 
ing levels, air conditioned, and 
acoustically treated. 

The building was erected in 
1948, and annual costs are ap- 
proximately $2.25 per square foot. 
The space not needed by the com- 
pany is rented to an old customer 
and to another company operated 
by a relative of Mr. Jackson’s, so 
it does not attempt to make a 
profit on the rented space. But 
costs are lower than renting space 
in a similarly modern and well- 
equipped building. 

Hollow cement tile, glass block, 
asphalt tile floor covering, over 
cement, Celotex ceilings are fea- 
tures that add comfort and im- 
prove working conditions. 

Mr. Jackson has found from 
experience that noise increases 
fatigue, and that fatigue increases 


errors; hence he is_ enthusiasti 
about minimizing noise in any 
office. 

Ediphones and IBM electric 
typewriters are used for virtually 
all of the company’s correspond- 
ence. There are 8 manual type- 
writers and 7 electric machines 
now in use. A modern mailing 
room, with scales, Pitney-Bowes 
postage meter, and racks, speeds 
all in and out mail. 

Bills of lading for foreign trade 
must be made with multiple copies 
and for this purpose a Ditto ma- 
chine has been, as Mr. Jackson 
put it, “a life saver.” 

A Teletype connection and 4 
printer handle the big volume of 
wire messages that constantly 
flows in and out of the office. 
S. Jackson & Sons occupies the 
second floor; part of the street 
floor is a garage for company cars. 
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Seat your $25,000 secretary on nothing 
but the best... for less than 2¢ a day 


| a 10-year period, you wiil invest a 
minimum of $25.000 per office em- 


plovee in fixed expense —salary. floor 
space and overhead. Isn’t it good busi- 
ness to invest a few cents a day more in 
ofice modernization —to improve em- 
ployee morale, productivity and health 
—not to mention savings in time and 
effort. and the increased prestige of a 
better looking office? 

GF Metal Business Furniture may be 
amortized in ten years. On that basis, the 
cost of completely refurnishing your 
oflice, with all the GF chairs, desks and 
files you need—the finest furniture that 
money can buy—will be less than $50 
per employee per year. The amortized 
cost of a Goodform Aluminum Adjust- 
able Chair for your secretary, for ex- 
imple. is less than 2 cents a day. 


There is o complete line 

of GF metal furniture - 

desks, tables, chairs, files 
ond shelving 
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The demand for GF Metal Business 
Furniture is currently greater than the 
supply. However, now is the time to plan 
the modernization of your office on a 
long range program. Call the local GF 
Branch or Dealer to help you. You will be 
surprised how profitable an investment 
that could be. The General Fireproofing 
Company, Dept. B-27, Youngstown 1, O. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


== 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


© GF Co. 1961 


Bec AUSE of the defense 
program and material shortages, 
the demand for GF Metal 
Business Furniture exceeds the 
supply. Deliveries are uncer- 
tain and at best long delayed. 

As a result of this condition, 
do not rush in and buy what- 
ever office furniture you can 
get. That isa costly procedure 
Instead, plan for the future and 
as merchandise becomes avail- 
able you will be ready to buy 
on an intelligent basis and ac- 
cording to an adopted plan. 


GF Metal Business Furni- 
ture properly applied to the 
requirements of each individual 
job in an office will usually pay 
for itself in a short period of 
time. It will improve employee 
morale, promote health, in- 
crease productivity and enhance 
your company prestige. 

Business furniture bought on 
a hit-or-miss basis is expensive 
throughout its lifetime because 
it decreases your return on the 
money you spend for employee 
salaries, floor space and gen- 
eral oV erhead. 

A GF representative can help 
you plan a program now to 
make the most effective use of 
your present equipment, and to 
replace inefficient, out-moded 
equipment in an orderly, sys- 
tematic manner. Contact him 


or write to headquarters. 


Bear in mind that GF Metal Business 
Furniture is the finest that expert fabri- 
cators can build and the best that your 
money can buy. GF is not reducing 
value or sacrificing quality in the pres- 
ent situation. In the long run you will 
enjoy substantial dividends from a 
policy of planned replacement of your 
old desks, chairs, files and shelving. 
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Young J. W. Alsdorf heads the Cory 
Corp., producer of coffeemakers 
and cooling and heating equipment, 


as well as stainless steel products 


By Maurice Schraeger 


HE decision to give up Dorothy 

Lamour for — stainless _ steel 
comes under the heading of my 
“most unforgettable business ex- 
perience.”’ I was a restless violinist 
on tour with Herbie Kay and the 
glamorous Lamour. Restless be- 
cause I met businessmen as we 
rode the trains from engagement 
to engagement, and I was increas- 
ingly finding business more fas- 
cinating than music. 

One memorable night, even 
though all my training had been 
in music and I knew nothing about 
the business world, a_ series of 
coincidences made me forget the 
old adage ‘don't change horses in 
midstream” and I deserted music. 
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Left College for Cong 


By J. W. Alsdorf 


Y “most unforgettable busi- 

ness experience” happened be- 
fore I was in business, but the 
lesson it taught me has been a 
guiding philosophy throughout my 
career. 

During my college days at the 
University of Pennsylvania, my 
goal in life was to be manager of 
the basketball team. For two solid 
years I worked like a Trojan to be 
elected and at the end of the 
second season when elections for 
the next year were held—I made 
it! But I was destined to be a 
manager who never did any man- 


It began when I was reading a 
magazine to wile away a long train 
ride and my attention was caught 
by an article on the undeveloped 
possibilities of stainless steel. Then, 
a stainless steel salesman picked 
that moment to board the train 
and sit down by me. When he saw 
the title of the article I was read- 
ing, it was natural to fall into 
conversation—about stainless steel, 
of course. That night when we 
finally arrived at our destination 
and my salesman friend’s kit of 
stainless steel kitchen equipment 
was sent up to my room by mis- 
take—I looked in the bottom of a 
shining pan and saw my future— 
stainless steel! 


aging. My father’s illne pre. 
vented my return to college—anq 
that disappointment was actual), 
the beginning of better things than 
I ever dreamed of expecting, 

If I had been able to finish, 
college—someone else would have 
snagged the Cory job I landed 
Someone else would be Sitting jn 
my chair now. So now—if a ney 
product we had high hopes for 
disappoints us in performance—if 
shortages restrict our production 
—if our time spent on _ publicity 
plans doesn’t pay off—I remember 
my “unforgettable experience” and 
look forward to new plans in the 
firm belief that disappointment 
may be the hand of God. 


Maurice Schraeger is president of 
Flavor-Seal Corp., Cory subsidiary 
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NESS 


Be your own “efficiency expert” with this handy 
WORK SIMPLIFICATION KIT. 


There’s not much you can do about rising clerical 
salaries. But you are still to the good if each of 
your workers produces more —and there's a great 
deal you can do about that. 

One sure way to save steps, cut out waste motion, 
and increase productive effort in any office is to use 
the Work Simplification Kit shown below. The Kit 
includes a plastic Office Planning Template, also 
500 Process Analysis Work Sheets, and instruction 
manuals for both. The cost? It’s nominal —hardly 
more than a good pencil sharpener. Mail the cou- 
pon today for literature. 


ae 
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| So they COST more... 
Here are 2 ways you can help them PRODUCE more 


Call on Remington Rand's experience through 
the Business Services Department. 


Greater productivity, substantial reductions in office 
overhead are attained almost daily by firms in all 
fields who consult our Business Services Depart- 
ment. This department studies your record-keeping 
methods, makes detailed recommendations for basic 
improvements, supplies trained personnel, if you 
need them, for installing new systems. The Business 
Services Department directs 6 distinct divisions: 
Analysis; Installation; Management Engineering; 
Photo Records Contract, Commodity Classification, 
and Punched-Card Record Services. For full infor- 


mation, mail the coupon today. 


oe ee ee errs 


Management Controls Division, Room 1740 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Yes. TL would like full information on 
[] Work Simplific ition Kit (©) Business Services 


Name 

Firm 

Address 

City Zone State 
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Your Tax Liability and 
Wildcat Oil Wells 


By John Boyd 


Petroleum Geologist 


OME conservative businessmen 
‘s would be shocked at the very 
mention of investing money, or 
speculating, in the oil business. 
But there may be certain situa- 
tions where speculation in oil is 
wholly warranted. 

A few corporations have put 
money into oil ventures and 
realized large profits from the risk. 
Others may have lost. Usually the 
news about the profits travels fast, 
whereas news of losses has a way 
of being overlooked. 

It must be pointed out at the 
beginning of this discussion that 
money put into the oil business 
is one of the most hazardous in- 
vestments in the world. Perhaps 
one in nine or ten oil wells drilled 
becomes a producing oil well. The 
others are just dry holes. 

Other phases of the oil business, 
such as buying leases, may not 
be quite so risky. 

In spite of the heavy risks in- 
volved, there may be times when 
a business partnership or a corpo- 
rate organization is justified in 
putting money into an oil venture. 
A completely hypothetical case 
will illustrate what we mean. 

Suppose a company has a tax 
liability of $50,000. There is a 
certainty that the money will have 
to be paid in taxes. Suppose this 
company invests $50,000 in drilling 
a wildcat oil well. Suppose the well 
turns out to be as dry as the 
proverbial powderhouse. There is 
a strong possibility that this will 
occur, The entire $50,000 cost of 
drilling the well may be written 
off as a loss, and the company is 
in exactly the same financial po- 
sition as it would have been had 
it paid the tax liability. 

Now let us suppose that instead 
of a dry hole, our hypothetical 
company strikes oil. There is, we 
will say, a_ profit of $100,000 in 
this strike. For tax purposes there 
is a depletion allowance of $27,500 
tax free from this amount. The 
2714, per cent depletion allowance 
may be claimed each year, as long 
as this does not amount to more 
than 50 per cent of the net income 
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from the lease. Drilling costs, 
operating expenses, administration 
cost, etc., may be charged against 
income, but these expenses are de- 
ducted from gross income from the 
lease in arriving at net income. 

It is estimated that the average 
life of an oil property is about 10 
years. Of course, many oil wells 
are still producing after 25 to 30 
years. Others run dry and are 
abandoned after a very few years. 
But in the event our hypothetical 
company hits a good well, it can 
use the 271% per cent depletion 
allowance perpetually—or as long 
as the well lasts. 

Some business leaders feel that 
the petroleum industry has been 
unduly favored in the tax laws, by 
permitting it to deduct all drilling 
costs as expense, and to hand it 
the depletion allowance. Actually, 
it may not be so highly favored 
as some people think, because of 
the extremely hazardous phases of 
the oil business, and because no 
one knows when an oil property 
may run dry. Without this de- 
pletion allowance many oil enter- 
prises would be forced out of busi- 
ness and the loss to the country 
would be inestimable. But the tax 
situation here is not a point. What 
we are interested in is the possi- 
bility of a business using tax 
liability to speculate in an oil 
venture. 

Is it a tax dodge for business 
to risk tax money in an oil drilling 
activity? It does not seem to be 
anything more than a legitimate 
business venture, if the money 
risked does not endanger the com- 
pany’s capital structure. If the 
venture results in finding an oil 
producing property, the net gain 
to the country’s wealth may be 
more than it would have been if 
the company handed over the 
taxes to the Government. 

There is probably more tax 
money being put into drilling for 
oil wells than anybody realizes. 
Some companies are extremely re- 
luctant to talk about such ven- 
tures. In other cases, syndicates 
are formed to drill, and only the 
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insiders know exactly who puts up 
the money. We know of one syndi- 
cate which plans to invest about 
$1 million a year in various phases 
of the oil business, buying leases, 
acquiring land, or drilling—or buy- 
ing interests in wells which are 
being drilled. 

Several well-known companies 
have risked corporate tax liabili- 
ties in oil wells and come out with 
highly profitable properties. One 
company has laid out quite a large 
expansion program, financing for 
which has come directly from an 
oil drilling venture. 

In all of the oil producing areas 
there are well-established petro- 
leum geologists, lease experts, and 
geophysicists available on a fee 
basis, or hired to scout for oil 
drilling prospects. Great caution 
should be exercised in_ selecting 
such men as advisers, 

Still another possibility is the 
purchase of abandoned wells, or 
small wells, and building up pro- 
duction. If properly managed, this 
may be a safer enterprise than 
drilling new wells. Some low pro- 
ducing wells can be reworked and 
production built up with a rela- 
tively small investment and per- 
haps less risk than new ventures. 

Any corporate treasurer who 
knows his company has a large 
tax liability may be justified in 
exploring the possibility of risking 
some of it in a speculative venture 
of this nature. 
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EDISON PRESENTS 


Believe it or not— | | 
the smallest... lightest... simplest 


this IS a 


and most inexpensive 


Dictating Dictating Instrument ever invented! 


I. ONE HISTORY-MAKING stride, Fdison has advanced instru = 

, Se 
ment dictation years ahead of anything ever betore offered ay t 
—— - 
a at 


The Epison Trirvoice System is an entire nev facality for 


Instrument! 


handling your written communications—new in concept and 


scope — new in the instruments employed—new in the direct Many low-cost, 


' easy-to-use, 
simple, economical way it serves you 


Imagine a system of recording from many stations to a cen- 


tral point. Imagine that these Epison TrELEVoIcE Stations are 





like vour present telephone —as small and dependable —and as 
] | | 
simple and familiar, so that no instruction is necessary! For the 
first time, vou have no discs, cylinders, belts or index slips to remote-control 
change or manipulate! TELEVOICE Stations 
puts up Consider that start stop and plavbac k, as well as length and rs, a 
. cor . k= * 
> syndi- _ correction indications, are all iccomplished hy remote control sofa 
t about with simple push-buttons right on the Trtrvorce Station 4 ot 
phases — 
leases. Now you can understand how profoundly Edison has trans connect to one 
or buy- P ; formed instrument dictation—turning it into an ofhce necessity single, central 
ich are like the telephone and typewriter recording instrument— 
Ap ilies f The Epison Tetrvoticr System, moreover, achieves an eth we 
liabili- , ciency hitherto unapproached. One to twenty Trievorcr Sta yer> ye 
° 4 Lad a 
ut with #¥ tions connect to the Eptson Tete Voice writer, located at thi € i— 
‘s. One secretary's desk. Hence, dictation is now “delivered” to her 
a large instantly, clearly, continuously. It cannot sit, neglected, on the EDISON 
ing for some dictating instrument, Messenger pick-up service is elimi TELEVOICEWRITER 


rom an 
nated. The secretary paces her transcribing to the work as if 1 


dictated, and returns “the world’s fastest signature service 
g areas hak 


— And les an without pe aks o1 pressure 
rts, an 


fee IreLrvoice installations are made on a work-load basis to 
a 


for oil 
caution ous. With many dictators served by one recording machine, 
electing ISON costs of instrument dictation are cut by as much as 66 ! 

is the 
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ontures. EDISON, 53 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 








assure free-line service to all concerned. The economy is obvi 
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Although these two summer scenes mean vacation time to many companies, more 
and more firms are giving employees a choice of winter or summer vacations 


What to Do About Vacations? 


y of 60 companies 

selected at random, AMERICAN 
BusINEss found that most firms 
prefer to stagger vacations over 
a period of time rather than close 
down completely for 1 or 2 weeks. 

Of the 60 companies, 33 stagger 
vacations while only 14 have a 
more or less. strict close-down 
policy. The remaining 13 _ busi- 
nesses cannot be properly grouped 
under either of the two classifica- 
tions. For example, Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, closes down its factory 
for a week in the summer and a 
week at Christmas; the office em- 
ployees, however, are permitted to 
take their vacations any time dur- 
ing the year. 

A somewhat similar practice is 
found at five other companies: 
Perfection Stove Company, Cleve- 
land; Friden Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., San Leandro, 
Calif.; Munsingwear, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Eureka Specialty Printing 
Company, Scranton, Pa.; and Scott- 
Atwater Manufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis. These five companies 
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close down their factories, but 
permit office employees to stagger 
vacations. Another company, Ken- 
dall Mills, Walpole, Mass., has had 
a policy of spreading vacations for 
plant and office employees from 
June 1 to October 1, but this year 
a change may take place. There 
has been considerable discussion at 
Kendall about the feasibility of 
closing the factory for 1 week and 
asking that employees take the 
other half of their vacations either 
before or after the shutdown. The 
only thorn in this plan is that 
war work may become increasingly 
essential, and Kendall then may 
revise the vacation program to a 
single week, paying a week’s wages 
in lieu of vacation for the second 
week. 

A few companies close down for 
repairs once or twice during the 
year, and employees must take 
their vacations at that time. 
McCormick & Company, Baltimore, 
has a more liberal setup. The 
company shuts down for 1 week 
to 10 days during the Christmas 
and New Year's holidays, and 


employees with more than 2 years 
service get this vacation in addi- 
tion to their regular summer va- 
cation. Drexel Furniture Company, 
Drexel, N. C., has a vacation policy 
that is similar to the one at 
McCormick—except for the time 
allotted. Drexel closes down for 
1 week in the summer and fo! 
another week between Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas. Even with the 
shutdowns, Drexel permits em- 
ployees to work out. vacation 
periods with supervisors, indicat- 
ing that the policy is flexible 
enough to please everybody. 
John B. Stetson Company, Phila- 
delphia, has found it practicable 
to close down for 1 week in the 
summer and for another week in 
the winter, although no specifi 
periods were listed. A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., Inc., Chicopee, Mass., has 
an agreement with its union to 
close down during the summe! 
since “a general plant shutdown 
for vacation purposes is preferable 
to staggering vacations which are 
difficult to administer.”” As 
office employees, vacation 
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Do you know how many separate writ- 
ings you require to get your orders ship- 
oS 8 Ree ae 


Have you investigated recently to see if 
writings are being made which can be 
III cain ackceias coe sachidenkaicbabepeciabitesusornemients 


Are the orders sent in by your branch 
offices or salesmen rewritten in your 
SRE ea eae eee ae 


Are shipping addresses retyped on your 
_ 2. f¢ — eee 


Are these same addresses again rewritten 
on your tags and labels?....................0.:000 


Are your invoices written separately from 
your shipping orders?.................ccssecee+ 


When a partial shipment is made do you 
write a new shipping order to cover items 
2 ee eee 


Do you write a new set of billing copies 
covering each back order shipment?........ 


Do you post each individual invoice to 
your accounts receivable ledger?.............. 


Yes[ 


Yes[ 


Yes) 


Yes| 


Yes[] 


Yes[] 


Yes| } 


Yes( |] 


Yes|} 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 


... SAY EMINENT BUSINESS 


EXPERTS! 


DITTO, Incorporated 
634 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


» Would you like us to send you folders which illus- 
* trate how you can eliminate all retyping, on original 
and back orders, eliminate posting to accounts receiv- 


Yes{ | No| } 
Ditto, Inc., 634 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Name 


Firm 
Addre ss 


City 








taken at a ‘time convenient for 
the company,” although the de- 
sired time of the worker will be 
adhered to as far as possible. 

To get back to those companies 
with definite policies of staggering 
vacations or closing down for a 
prescribed period of time, the 
policy sometimes depends on the 
nature of the business. For ex- 
ample, several years after World 
War MII, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company (Brown In- 
strument Division, Philadelphia) 
attempted to close down for a 
uniform vacation period. Accord- 
ing to K. W. Rasmusson, personnel 
manager, “We found that due to 
the nature of our business, which 
is production to specific orders 
practically of a custom-built na- 
ture rather than production for 
stock, we gained nothing by clos- 
ing the plant down uniformly. We 
have since abandoned the practice 
and spread our vacations from 
May to Labor Day. My observation 
is that the feasibility of shutting 
down for vacation bears a strong 
relationship to the type of produc- 
tion the plant is engaged in.” 

Another personnel manager, K. 
W. Putnam of Tie Formfit Com- 


pany, Chicago, said that his com- 
pany has never featured the com- 
munal vacation plan which would 
require shutdown of the complete 
plant. He said, “It is my own per- 
sonal feeling that in an organiza- 
tion such as ours where we employ 
approximately 90 per cent women, 
a plan of this type would result 
in many women employees taking 
additional vacations to conform to 
those of their husbands or other 
members of the family. This, in 
effect, would cause considerable 
loss of time in addition to the time 
consumed by the 2-week shut- 
down.” Formfit does not insist on 
employees taking their vacations; 
they can work straight through, 
getting their vacation wages, of 
course. The company does recom- 
mend that employees take their 
vacations. 

The vacation policies of a com- 
pany might even depend upon 
the location of the business. St. 
Regis Paper Company, E. Pep- 
perell, Mass., for instance, spreads 
its vacations from April 1 to 
January 1 so that employees will 
have a chance to go hunting and 
fishing in season. In 1949, the 
company closed down but was not 


pleased with results, so it returned 
to staggered vacations. 

One surprising thing about the 
33 companies that stagger vaca. 
tions is that 13 of them all«. em- 
ployees to schedule their vacations 
any time during the year. There 
are one or two qualifications fo, 
a couple of firms, since one saiq 
that the vacation periods were 
dependent upon business conditions 
and another said they depended 
upon operations. Many of the 
other companies that stagger ya. 
cations permit a wider spread than 
just the three summer months. 
Only 8 concerns stick to the strict 
June 1 to Labor Day vacation 
period. 

The companies that close down 
for 2 weeks during the summe: 
include Motorola; General Fire. 
proofing; Cluett, Peabody; and 
Victor Adding Machine. Genera] 
Fireproofing’s close-down _ policy 
has been in effect for 2 years, and 
it has been satisfactory. If war 
work is added to the company’s 
production, the plan may have to 
be altered. 

Until last year, The Andrew 
Jergens Company, Cincinnati, op- 
erated on the basis of spreading 


How 60 Companies Handle Vacations (Cont. on page 32) 


Company 


Entire Year 


Acme Industries Ine. 

Aldens Ine. 

Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., The 
Armco Steel Corporation 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Beech Aircraft Corporation 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 


Burdines, Ine 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., Ine. 
Cleveland Electric Hluminating Co. 
Clnett, Peabody & Co., Ine. 
Columbia Records, Ine. 

Crosley Motors 

Donnelley, R. H., Corporation, The 
Drexel Furniture Co. 


Essick Mfg. Company 

Eureka Specialty Printing Co 
Formfit Company, The 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., Ine 


General Fireproofing Co., The 
Glidden Company, The 
Gruen Watch Company, The 


Gunnison Homes Ine 

Harris Seybold Co 

Heintz Mfg. Co 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co 
Hough, Frank G., Co., The 
lron Fireman Mfg. Company 


Office 


Office 


Staggered Vacations 


Less Than Year 


Close Down Long Serrice Plan 


2 weeks in summer 


May to September 


June 1 to December 31 


3 weeks after 10 years 
4 weeks after 25 year 


1 week in summer and 1 week 


at Christmas for factory 


May | to Labor Day 


2 weeks in summer 


3 weeks after 25 vears 


2 weeks in summer 


April 1 to November 1 


2 weeks in summer 


June 1 to Labor Day 
June 1 to Labor Day 
May 1 to October 1 


1 week (July 4) and 1 week 
between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas 


Work out va cations with supervisors 


June 1 to Labor Day (office) 
May 1 to Labor Day 


2 weeks in summer (factory) 


2 weeks between June 1 and 


November 1 (factory) 
First 2 weeks in August 


June 1 to Labor Day 
June 1 to Labor Day (certain 
departments) 


July 1 to Labor Day 


June 1 to Labor Day 


1 week in summer 


2 weeks in summer 


3 weeks after 15 year 


2 weeks in summer 


June 1 to Labor Day (except 
one division) 


2 weeks in summer (Portland 
division) 
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By combining the flexibility of punched cards with the ver- 
satility of electronic tubes, IBM Accounting has developed 
more speed . . . greater ability to do the complete accounting 
job. Now it turns out regular work faster . . . prepares re- 
ports, records, and analyses never before available . . . quickly 
and economically. 

Experience has shown thousands of businessmen that IBM 
Punched Card Accounting is the best way to process account- 
ing data... to produce the day-to-day records that business re- 
quires. IBM's combination of electronic accounting machines 
and punched cards brings the advantages of both to every 
industry, whether it be banking, brokerage, distribution, in- 
surance, meat packing, petroleum, railroad, or any other. 

One of IBM’s electronic machines is the Electronic Calcu- 
lating Punch, pictured above. The continuous practical ap- 
plication of electronics to quantity-produced IBM machines 
is resulting in reduced costs to business . . . better service 


and better products 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





vacations from June 1 to Labor 
Day in both office and factory. 
Last year, however, the company 
attempted a complete close down 
for 2 weeks. 

R. H. Lail, personnel manager, 
explained the problems involved in 
switching from one plan to an- 
other: 

“When the plan was originated, 
we were fully aware of the many 
difficulties that would arise such 
as shipping problems, scheduling 
of repair in maintenance, unex- 
pected upsurge in sales, etc. We 
also realized that many depart- 
ments and divisions were not sold 
on the idea and that it would 
probably take some time to edu- 
cate them to the advantages of a 
plant close down. What we finally 
achieved, by the time the vacation 
period rolled around, was approxi- 
mately an 80 per cent close down 
with maintenance, shipping, and a 
skeleton office force operating. We, 
also, provided work for all those 
people ineligible for a vacation 
and those eligible for only 1 week. 

“This year we plan to make the 
the close down even more complete 
than last year with possibly a 90 
or 95 per cent participation. Our 


experience, of course, has not yet 
indicated whether or not the ad- 
vantages of a close down will be 
sufficiently superior to the spread 
type of vacation to insure its 
continuance. 

“It might be of interest to note 
that the rank-and-file employee 
accepted the close down period 
with little or no complaint. The 
majority of our complaints origi- 
nated with salaried personnel.” 

The 60 companies were also 
asked about policies for older em- 
ployees who might get more than 
2 weeks’ vacation a year, but few 
of them apparently have any such 
plans. Only a small percentage of 
the businesses give more than the 
standard 2 weeks’ vacation, al- 
though Southern Paperboard 
Corp., Port Wentworth, Ga., gives 
office employees with 15 years of 
service an additional 2 weeks (4 
weeks in all). The few companies 
that do have plans providing for 
more than a 2 weeks’ vacation 
generally expect the longer vaca- 
tions to be taken at one time. 

Victor Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Chicago, gives 3 weeks’ 
vacation to employees with 20 or 
more years of service, and 2 weeks 


are generally taken du: 
plant shutdown. The , 
would like the third wee} 
taken just before or after 
shutdown, but only if it is gop. 
venient with employees’ plans 
Other companies that give longe, 
vacations to  long-service em. 
ployees include Meredith Publish. 
ing Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
St. Regis Paper Company, fF 
Pepperell, Mass.; Harris-Seybolq 
Company, Cleveland; Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, IIl.; ang 
a few others. These companies q 
not insist that the long-term ya. 
cations be taken at any certain 
time; employees work out the 
periods with their immediate 
superiors. 

When the results of the survey 
are boiled down, they show that 
most companies prefer to stagger 
vacations, and the majority of 
them do not restrict the spread to 
the three summer months. While 
some companies find the complete 
close down satisfactory, the plan 
is sometimes dependent upon busi- 
ness conditions and the nature of 
the operation. A few companies 
devised vacation programs tailored 
to their special requirements. 


How 60 Companies Handle Vacations (Cont. from page 30) 


Company 


Entire Year 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Inc 


Jergens, Andrew, Co., The 

Joy Mfg. Company 

Kellogg Company 

Kendall Mills 

Line Material Co. of Pa. 

McBee Company, The 

McCormick & Company 

Merchants Biscuit Co. 

Meredith Publishing Co. 

Minneapolis-Honey well Regulator Co 
(Brown Instrument Division) 


Motorola, Ine. 

Munsingwear, Ine 

Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif. 
Omar Ine 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Perfection Stove Company 
Proctor Electric Company 

st. Regis Paper Company 
Scott-Atwater Mfg. Company 
Seeburg, J. P., Corporation 
Southern Dairies Ine 

Southern Paperboard Corp 
Spalding, A. G., & Bros., Ine 
Staley, -_- Mig Co 

Stetson, John B., Co 


Stop & Shop 

Palon, Ine 

US. Gypsum Company 
Vietor Adding Machine Co 
Whirlpool Corporation 


Factory 


Office 


Company se ts vacation period (office) 


Staggered Vacations 


Less Than Year 


June 1 to Labor Day 


Close Down Long Service Pla 


3 weeks after cert 
period 


2 weeks in summer 


June 1 to Labor Day 
June 1 to October 1 


May 1 to October 1 


June 1 to Labor Day (plus 1 week to 10 days for Christmas) 


May 1 to September 15 


May 1 to Labor Day (office) 
May 15 to Labor Day (shop) 


83 weeks after 20 year 


3 weeks after 


2 weeks in summer 


June 1 to Labor Day (office) 
March 15 to November 1 
3-month period (in sales) 


June 1 to Labor Day (office) 


2 weeks in summer (factory) 


2 weeks in summer (factory) 


weeks in summer 


April 1 to January 1 


3 weeks after 


weeks in summer (plant) 


weeks in summer 


different times in year 
week in summer (plant) 


+ weeks after 


week in summer and 1 week 
in winter 


May 1 to September 30 


2 weeks in summer 


2 weeks in summer 


3 weeks after 20 


1 week in summer 
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Hammermill Ledger has been making accountants’ 
er cer work “easier” for more than 36 years! 


20 year 


r lOve 


INESS 


Why do so many thousands of experienced accountants 
make Hammermill Ledger their No. 1 choice? Here are 
some of the reasons: 

They know that a top-quality ledger paper can save 
them minutes—maybe hours—every working day. 

They know that Hammermill Ledger provides them 
with a non-glare surface: that saves eyestrain, speeds pen 
and pencil work, stands erasures and rewriting. 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers 
wherever you see this shield on a print shop window. 
Let it be your assurance of quality printing. 


MER)g 
z 
LEDGER 


They know that Hammermill Ledger takes sharp print- 
ing impressions, rules perfectly, has a splendid texture for 
both typewriting and machine posting. They know that 
for machine posting they can specify the special finish 
identified by the watermark ‘‘Posting Finish.” 

They know that Hammermill Ledger is tough, durable, 
long-lived —that their records will keep their crisp snap 
through years of repeated handling. 

See for yourself why so many 
firms have standardized on Ham- 


L AMME?, 
¥ hey & 
i ’ enoun’e } fs 


A ; 


mermill Ledger and specify it 
year after year. Just send the 


coupon for a free sample book. 
~s 2 os en ial ae 


aper Company. 
Hammermill Paper it * 
1467 East Lake R: ad. Ernie 6 I - 
me—F REE—the samp book 0 
LEDGER 


Please send 


HAMMERMILL 





Old method required laying portable tracks and hauling 
cane to mill in gondola cars pulled by an old locomotive 


New truck permits more efficient use of space and save; 
a great deal of time in getting the product to the mi 


How Sugar Industry Reduced 
Transport Cost 


KYROCKETING costs in the 
S Hawaiian sugar industry after 
World War II caused _ industry 
leaders to cast about for ways and 
means to improve the effectiveness 
of their production techniques. 

Among other things, they turned 
to industrial engineering and _ in- 
troduced it to sugar plantation 
operations in the Islands. The re- 
sults have proved so_ profitable 
that industrial engineering has 
been established at 20 of Hawaii's 
28 plantations in the past 2 years. 

A specific example of the way 
in which the sugar industry has 
been able to capitalize on indus- 
trial engineering to cut costs is 
the improvement in the method 
of transporting sugar cane from 
the field to the mill. For this job, 
the services of Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, management consultants 
were retained. For more than 50 
years, one of the accepted methods 
has been to lay spurs of portable 
track into the fields, load the cane 
onto small wooden railroad cars 
and haul it to the mill. 

About 3 years ago, Ewa Planta- 
tion, affiliated with Castle and 
Cooke, pioneered the use of Tour- 
nahaulers, manufactured by R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., to transport 
cane direct from the fields to the 
mill. These first units had a 
capacity of 24 tons. Results were 
good. 

In the summer of 1949, the man- 
agement of Hawaiian Commercial 
and Sugar Company asked _ its 


industrial engineering department, 
which Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
was organizing and training, to 
study the potential gains from the 
use of Tournahaulers. 

As a consequence, an installation 
of eight 38-ton capacity units was 
made in the Puunene section of 
Hawaiian Commercial and Sugar’s 
plantation. Five more of 50-ton 
capacity each are being added to 
the Paia section for the 1951 
grinding season to complete a 100 
per cent conversion to the new 
method. 


Performance to date attributabk 
to this improved technique has 
registered reductions up to 75 pe: 
cent in field-to-mill transportation 
costs, which amount to a cut of 
better than three-tenths of a cent 
in the cost of producing a pound 
of sugar. This is a saving of more 
than 6 per cent of the cost of de- 
livering raw sugar to a refinery i: 
California. The new method causes 
less damage to the cane and to the 
fields, and has eliminated a great 
deal of backbreaking and hazard- 
ous work. 





New Source of Manpower 


EVERAL manufacturers in Chi- 

cago have found a new source 
of manpower in the city’s Depart- 
ment of Welfare. 

Every month, the department 
places about 300 workers in vari- 
ous jobs, and all of them have 
been through a program designed 
to prepare them for their new 
employment. There are about 800 
people who are unable to do heavy 
work, and they are acting as 
watchmen, clerks, and laborers. 

The Department of Welfare 
also. has some facilities for 
handling certain piecework, and a 
few manufacturers farm out some 
of their jobs. One radio and tele- 
vision maker was surprised to 


learn that the rejection rate 0! 
work done at the department was 
less than its own rate at the 
factory. 

The department set up its re- 
habilitation division 4 years ag 
to do something about “marginal 
or handicapped workers who could 
be placed in many jobs with the 
proper training. The training cen- 
ter, however, does not compet 
with regular business, becaust 
there is no quantity production 
The emphasis is naturally upo! 
training, and the products re 
quire a great deal of time aneé 
numerous inspections before the) 
are ready to be delivered to th 
manufacturer. 
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“It shouldn’t happen to a man!” 


Do business figures make you frustrated and frenzied 

or calm and contented? All depends on how you handle ‘em. 
If this character, for example, were a little brighter 

instead of a big pooch, he’d know the one best way to avoid 
leading a dog’s life with figures. That’s to turn “em 

over to a Monroe. Surefire! Because whatever your figuring or 
accounting problem, Monroe makes the model to handle it. 


The leash we can do is mention it. 


Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very lotest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
keyboord, and gloreless cushion-top keys. 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
thot handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch'’* is one 
reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 


* ‘VELVET TOUCH’ originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's fectory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J 
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Before refurnishing its offices, Cracker Jack had an ar- 
ray of old desks that slowed down many office operations 


After studying every job in the office, the company ip. 
stalled various metal desks to fit the work requirements 


Cracker Jack Speeds Work Flow 


With Desk for Every Job 





A few years ago when the Cracker Jack Company started 
some studies to determine how office operations could 
be improved, it was found that desks were the bottle- 
neck—which was broken by new models that fit the work 





By Don Baker 


few years 

iin Cracker 

Jack Company of 

Chicago began an 

investigation to 

determine how 

its office opera- 

tions could’ be 

improved. It found that its desks 
were a bottleneck to efficiency. 

The company had plenty of 

desks, but some of them were 40 

years old, and they were not suited 

to the jobs for which they were 

being used. For example, where 

calculating machines were in op- 

eration, many girls had found it 

necessary to prop up one end of 

their machines so that they could 

see the keyboard clearly. There 

were no recessed areas for the 

calculators, and they had to be 

placed on desk tops—which are too 

high for normal use. 


36 


At one specialized phase of the 
office operations, two fairly small 
tub files were joined together with 
a board across two ends, and the 
operator sat in the “slot’’ to do 
her work. It was cumbersome for 
her to twist from one side to the 
other as she picked out papers she 
needed. Here, again, a calculating 
machine was propped up on one 
end. 

Other problems’ in Cracker 
Jack’s offices included an uneven 
flow of work that was difficult to 
trace to any one thing. Some jobs 
seemed to require more time than 
they should, and yet there was no 
apparent reason for the slowness. 

Company officials called The 
General Fireproofing Company for 
advice, and representatives visited 
Cracker Jack and made extensive 
surveys in the offices. There was 
nothing wrong with the building 


itself, because it had been built 
about 20 years before for Cracker 
Jack’s special use. Fluorescent 
lights provided good illumination 
and employees were furnished 
with late-model office machines, 
including comptometers and sev- 
eral electric typewriters (IBM). 

When the recommendations of 
the GF representatives were boiled 
down, they were concerned chief; 
with the old desks, proper seating 
files, and the flow of work in the 
offices. It was decided, not only 
to go along with their recom. 
mendations but also to refurnish 
the entire layout of the general 
offices. 

First of all, it was suggested 
that certain types of desks and 
chairs be fitted to the work fo 
which they were used. In mos! 
cases, standard model desks were 
available, but some jobs would 
require specially made models. 

More than 100 metal desks wert 
eventually installed in Cracke! 
Jack’s offices, and these included 
about 32 standard models, 
calculating machine desks, - 
typewriter or secretarial models 
with the machine on the righ! 
side, 10 of the secretarial ty) 
with machines on the left sid 
8 center-well desks, a couple 
the smaller 40-inch  typewrit 
models with drawers on only ol 
side, and one of the larger moc 
(66-inch) executive type de: 
addition, 4 custom-made 
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recom: Headlining the trend to modern, time-saving, efficient records in these days of rapid conversion to defense 
refurnish production is ViSlrecord—''The World's Fastest Visible Record Keeping System!'’ Engineered to occupy a 
general minimum of space, to operate with a minimum of effort—but to give the maximum in management control — 
makes ViSIrecord the finest, most modern record keeping system ever to be applied to American business. 
on Wherever efficient record control is a must—Production, Inventory, Stores, Accounts Receivable, Purchasing, 
vi ye Sales or Accounting —VISIrecord will provide you with the results for sound business operation. 
vork for 
In most Designed with all the compactness of a vertical card file but with all the advantages, time-saving and control 
rn were factors “‘PLUS"' of any visible record system, ViS/record leads the way in efficient record management. 
s would Finger-tip control of every record operation, desk level posting of hand written records, application to all business 
dels. machines, ability to house money-saving multiple card records, trouble-free operation, unlimited card sizes to fit 
sks nae your record needs, low maintenance costs—are just a few of the many advantages of ViSirecord. wslre0, 
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ade multiple counterheight units enables V/S/record to . 
ae 9 logically solve your every record housing need — ViSirecord, Inc. Dept. A-2 52001: 
=, < 32-36 47th Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. ; ttt 
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Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Offices in principal cities throughout the world. 
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have replaced the old wooden tub- 
file desks. The new types are really 
two 2-drawer metal files which 
were spaced side by side and then 
connected with a metal top. With 
such an arrangement, there is 
plenty of room for the files that 
formerly were in the deep wooden 
“tubs.”” Posture chairs and ‘“‘drop- 
front” files were also added. 

The various types of metal 
desks in the general offices solved 
some of the problems for Cracker 
Jack, but a varied placement of 
these desks was helpful, too. Under 
the old arrangement, work flow 
often crisscrossed from one desk 
to another, and time was lost be- 
tween operations. The plan now is 
for every job that involves several 
people to flow straight up and 
down a row of desks, and there 
is little lost motion. 

While the general offices were 
being refurnished, some executive 
offices were outfitted with new 
desks—many of these desks were 
made by Leopold. In the office that 
adjoins the plant are three heart- 
shaped desks that were manufac- 
tured by the Fletcher Desk Com- 
pany, Pasadena, Calif. 

Cracker Jack also standardized 
on GF filing equipment, and the 
additional cabinets hold many of 
the bulky papers and catalogs that 
once cluttered some of the desks 
and tables in the general offices. 

The company’s offices today 
show an amazing contrast to the 
offices as they appeared some 
months ago. The 82 office em- 
ployees occupy 12,000 square feet 
of space, and there is no crowding 
of desks and equipment. 





Train Men 
For Overseas 


OUR young executives of The 

Procter & Gamble Company 
have enrolled in the Key-Man 
Program which began at the 
American Institute for Foreign 
Trade, February 5, in Phoenix, 
Ariz. Three of the four special 
students are already assigned to 
the company’s foreign division 
with stations in Mexico or Cuba, 
and the fourth is in the overseas 
manufacturing office at the com- 
pany’s plant in Ivorydale, Ohio. 

The students are: Byram Faris, 
assigned to the Havana, Cuba, 
Procter & Gamble office; Ralph 
Portmann and Paul Millikin, Mexi- 
co City, Mexico; and Edward 
McDougall, Ivorydale. Mr. Faris 
is a graduate of the University of 
Kentucky; Mr. Portmann received 
a bachelor of arts degree from 
Western Reserve University and 
a master of business administra- 
tion degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Millikin re- 
ceived a bachelor of arts degree 
from Kenyon College and a master 


of business administratio; 
from the Harvard Sc! 
Business; Mr. McDouga 
graduated from the Univ: 
Illinois. 

The four men are the 
participate in the 6-week 
set up to train keymen f 
seas posts. Their course \ 
sist of intensive language ; 
and study of the areas j; 
they will be working. 

The AIFT Key-Man Progrs, 
was set up by the Arizona sch 
in answer to demands from Ame ‘ 
can business firms. It was designe; 
to offer a practical solution to + 
training problem that arises wh, 
companies wish to assign domes. 
tically trained executives, sales 
merchandising men, accountant: 
engineers or other employees ; 
responsible posts in foreig 
countries. The program concep. 
trates into 6 weeks of intensiy 
instruction the most applicable 
features of the Institute's regula; 
9-month program which has wo; 
notable success during the past 3 
years in training young America: 
men and women to live and wort 
abroad. 

Serving as director of the AIFT 
Key-Man Program is Finley P 
Dunne, Jr., secretary-treasurer of 
the school. 








An office with some new ideas is this two-unit space occupied by C. E. Waltman 
Chicago industrial designer. Divided into one room (left) for turning out work 
the desk and another room (above) for casual conversation with customers anc 
friends, the office is ideally suited to Mr. Waltman's business. Picture windows 
and a big mirror at the fireplace make rooms appear larger than they really ar 
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“Tf am—in a nice way of course! You see, I handle figure 
work at my office. 


“That’s why I asked my boss to get me a new Comptometet 
[t’s wonderful!” 


Vo doubt about it, you can’t beat the new Comptomet 
ra handling all office figure work. Fast, accurate, economi 

ona sch 
pm Ame; ; 
S designed 
‘ion to the 
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an domes. 
S, Sales 
Countants 
loyees 
; ore) g} 
1 concen. 

intensive 
applicable 
'S regula: 


has wo; 
he past 5 ; ' = ‘Naturally. my work must be accurate. With 
American ee” my new Comptometer, I can work at lickety- 
and work , > split speed and know it wll be!” 


(Exclusive three-way error control 


caused by fault) stroke 


the AIFT 
‘inley P 


uracy? 
asurer of accuracy: ) 


“On every count, the new Comptometer is the answer 
to an operator’s dream! The colors, for instance, were 
selected to prevent eyestrain!” 
(Other features, too! Effortless Floating Touch! Giant answer 
numerals! Finger-form key tops!) 





And who is better qualified to judge the new 
Comptometer than operators who use this light- 
ning-fast adding-calculating machine? ‘The new 
Comptometer handles office figure work with 


maximum speed and accuracy «+«-. with minimum 





effort and expense. For more information 
for a convincing demonstration . .. call your 
nearest Comptometer representative today. He's 


as near as the nearest telephone! 


Comptometer 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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MUINPLEX 


“/tee MODERN 


VISUAL RECORD 
SYSTEMS 











Serve 
Modern Business 
EFFICIENTLY 


Charts, graphs, maps, photos, sales litera- 
ture and other reference material can be 
visually displayed and kept up-to-date — 
“right at your finger tips’’ on the swinging 
wings of a Multiplex. They save valuable 
time—time lost in searching through files 
and desk drawers for current information. 
This saving in time alone will pay for the 
installation in a short while. 


Today, you will find Multiplex Visual Rec- 
ord Systems in hundreds of business offices, 
schools, colleges and sales rooms. These 
outstanding time savers are available in 
various sizes and models—Floor Type, Wall 
Type and Counter Type. 


Send for this 
CATALOG 


Display Fixture Co. 


916-926 N. Tenth St. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 





Gentlemen: 


Please mail me a copy of the Multiplex 
All-Purpose Catalog. 


Name 
Company 
Address 
State 





(Continued from page 13) 


ness which has earned between 
$30,000 and $45,000 a year from 
the very start. The man who kept 
the old business is in debt, his 
plant is pitifully obsolete, his home 
is mortgaged, and his life insur- 
ance is pledged to the hilt against 
loans. But he still lives in an 
extravagant manner. 

There are a few simple safe- 
guards which will help any part- 
nership. Joint insurance programs, 
enabling a surviving partner to 
buy out a widow, are one splendid 
safeguard. Some sort of contract 
to increase the insurance carried 
mutually should be made, so that 
as the business gains in assets the 
insurance in force at the time of 
death of one partner will be suffi- 
ciént to do the job. 

An agreement to keep the fa- 
cilities, property, or equipment of 
a business modernized is an addi- 
tional safeguard. No two men ever 
react to prosperity the same way. 
One partner may think that old 
equipment is good enough and re- 
fuse to agree to modernization. 
Many partnerships have faltered 
on this point alone, with one part- 
ner virtually wrecking a business 
because of refusal to put money 
back into it to maintain its pro- 
duction facilities. 

In the general partnership agree- 
ment it should be stated how much 
money each partner will withdraw, 
and on what terms, and_ there 
should be a stout provision pre- 


venting one partner from borrow- 
ing or milking the business fo; 
private purposes or investments 
outside the business. 

As partners take on weight and 
grow older, subtle changes in atti- 
tude, health, personality, and out- 
look may occur. One partner maj 
acquire an expensive family; the 
other may live simply. One man 
is always short of funds, the othe: 
always “in” funds. This situatior 
almost invariably creates frictior 
and difficulty. 

In such cases it is often best t 
dissolve the partnership, with one 
man buying the other’s interest 
And on this point many a partner- 
ship has been wrecked. It ofte! 
happens that the man who wants 
to sell demands an unreasonable 
figure, based on his idea of possible 
future earning power. To avoid 
disputes about selling out, an 
agreement, setting forth the terms 
on which valuations shall be made 
in case of dissolution or termina- 
tion of the partnership, will be 
found helpful. It need only state 
that in the event one partner de 
sires to sell, the business shall be 
valued at so many times annual 
earnings, or that the depreciated 
value of property and equipment, 
plus current inventory prices, shall 
be paid by the purchasing partner. 

If good will, patents, secre! 
processes, or other intangibles are 
included in the sale, some si 
definition of the correct wa: 
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Yeager, Ford & Warren, Louisville, Ky 


Reduced Employee Turnover Makes 
E000// Office Furniture 
a Profitable Investment 


Office employees take more pride in their work with handsome, efficient 


Leopold desks. The soft Dulux finish reduces eyestrain. Densified 
inside legs protect hosiery and clothing. Drawer center-suspension 


gives finger-tip drawer action. 


Leopold office furniture brings you happier, more satisfied, more 


stable office help .. . improved morale. This means, more than ever 


that Leopold is a profitable investment for you 


The Leopold dealer in your community is an experienced office planning 


counselor. Call him, today, for specific suggestions profitable for 


you. If not known, please write us for his name and address 


Eqp0/d VOMPANt 


IOWA 





BURLINGTON, 


MEMBER OF THE WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
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Installation by O'Connor & Raque Co 


Most Convincing Adding Machine Offer Ever! 


Clary 


GUARANTEES 


TO CUT YOUR 
ACCOUNTING COSTS! © 


WE ARE SO SuRE the Clary can do your accounting work faster and at less 
cost than any other adding machine that we make this offer to users of 25 
or more adding machines: If one of your operators can’t do your work 
faster on a free-trial Clary than on her present adding machine, we will pay 
her salary during the week’s trial period. 





THIS DARING OFFER is mace to show you that the all-electric Clary, world’s 

fastest adding machine, is engineered on an entirely new principle that 
§ 4 ) I | 

gives it an operator’s speed up to 48% faster than other makes. For you, 

this means more work output, lower office overhead. Prove it for yourself! 

You or your own Methods Department will be the judge. Mail the cou- 

pon now or call the Clary representative listed in phone book yellow pages. 


ONE TOUCH on hand-span keyboard ANOTHER SECRET of Clary’s amazing 
enters an entire item, eliminates 4 to 5 speed is its new rotary action printing 
motions on every figure printed. Exclu- which enables it to spin out 188 itemsa 
sive, practical thumb add baracross bot- minute. Rotary action gives much long- 
tom speeds work and reduces operator er life than noisy back-and-forth action 
fatigue. Pyramid keys save manicures. of ordinary machines! 


Cl LY does your work faster 


Manufacturer of Adding Machines and Bookkeeping Cash Registers 


Clary Multupler Corporation 
Dept. AB-4 
San Gabnel, California 
Firm 
Please tell me how I can take 
advantage of your revolution- 
ary new Comparison lest plan. Address 
Please send me Free booklet, City 
"Time, People and Equip- 
ment.” State 


value them should be includ. 
the agreement. 

One lawyer who has hac 
experience in partnerships 
this word of caution: “The tin 
make agreements is before 
are needed. Agreements sho 
made, protecting each partne: 
times when the business is prosper. 
ing, when neither partner is dic. 
Satisfied, and when there is py 
dissension. After a disagreemen: 
begins there is almost no chance 
to arrive at an amicable adjust. 
ment of partnership interests. Ang 
many a business goes on the rocks 
while partners fight.” 





Machines Save 
Money 


(Continued from page 15) 


Wil-Kil is wood, except for one 
metal General Fireproofing model. 
Mr. Turrie works at a Gunn desk 
that was given to him as a Christ- 
mas gift by his employees. Other 
desk models include Imperial and 
Leopold. 

Wil-Kil remodeled its offices in 
1949, and at that time a reduction 
was made in the lobby space. The 
company gets numerous personal 
calls from customers, and consider- 
able over-the-counter trade is 
carried on. Even with the reduced 
space, the lobby is still large 
enough for the traffic, and the 
offices are now more spacious 
than before. 

The company has been an edu- 
cational force in its field, having 
produced a silent movie film and 
a sound film strip. Both of these 
have been used by public health 
services, universities, Government 
organizations, as well as by pest 
control operators throughout the 
world. 

Wil-Kil is one of about 700 
members of the National Pest 
Control Association. The compan) 
started in 1929, and expects to do 
more than $250,000 in _ business 
this year. Wil-Kil credits its steady 
growth to the valuable help and 
guidance it has received from the 
National Pest Control Association, 
Purdue University, and the many 
national publications on pest con- 
trol, sanitation, and business in 
general. 
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Utility Adapts 
Equipment 
ued from page 11) 


3akbone of the procedure in the 
customer department is formed by 
four conveyor systems, similar to 
the ones described at The Peoples 
Gas, Light & Coke Company 
(AMERICAN BUSINESS, November 
1950). Commonwealth’s conveyors | 
curve and merge so that orders 
which have been written do not | 
have to be collected separately. At | 
the merging position, a clerk picks 
them up and then drops them into | 
alphabetical conveyors. 

The orders continue on their way 
via conveyor to the respective file 
section according to alphabetical 
sequence by street name. There are | 
six distribution lanes divided alpha- | 
betically (A to C, D to H, etc.), | 
where the orders fall into a hopper 
to be checked for detail by a file 
clerk. After processing, the order 
is then forwarded via conveyor to 
the teletype section for transmittal 
to service departments. 

To facilitate the clerical opera- 
tions in the file section of the cus- 
tomer department, Commonwealth 
has devised a mobile chair on a 
track that permits the clerks to 
work in a sitting position and still 
have complete mobility. Regular 
metal “writing arm” chairs are 
mounted in square units on casters. 
Too, the files are low enough to 
eliminate standing, and the chairs 
can be rolled from one position to 
another with a mere push from the 
toe. Telephones with long cords are 
placed at regular intervals so that 
they are available when needed. 

Several other things about the 
customer department _ illustrate 
some of the ideas that save con- 
siderable time. On one wall is a big 
map of Chicago that divides the 
city into zones, and it is used to 
keep track of emergency areas. On 
another wall are green boards 
where current information is writ- 
ten to keep all employees informed 
of any emergency conditions in the | 
city. 

There is also an automatic sys- 
tem for allocating customer calls 
to the employees in the department. | 
Each person will get his fair share, | 
and if a man is already busy with | 
one customer when it happens to be | 
his turn again, he is automatically | 
bypassed. Too, if a man is away | 
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[s your office up in arms 
over overtime ? 


MoBILIZING the facts you must have 
at your command needn't put your 
Office in a rebellious mood. 


Nor do you need armies of cleri- 
cal helpers to provide you with 
prompt, accurate, complete reports 
on every phase of your operation. 


The people now on your payroll 
can give you all the facts you need 
when you need them... without 
working overtime...if they have 
the help of simple, flexible McBee 
cards and machines. 

With easily - mastered Keysort, 
your personnel can double or triple 
in brass — preparing payrolls and 
reports when needed, doing other 
Office jobs between times. You don’t 
need specially-trained operators. 

And because Keysort cards are 
retained as the original records 
through the whole record-keeping 
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THE McBEE 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 


295 Madison Avenuc, New York 17 
The McBee Company, Ltd 


operation, you're spared the errors 
and the costly time lost in copying 
and recopying. 

With your present personnel, with- 
out costly installations, McBee Key- 
sort cards and machines provide 
you with accurate and useful man- 
agement controls at less cost than 
any other system. When notched, 
the pre-coded holes along the edges 
of the Keysort cards make it easy to 
collect a wealth of data...classify it 
...summarize it...file it...find it... 
use it... quickly and accurately. 


Because McBee systems save ex- 
ecutives time, money, work and 


worry, McBee sales have multiplied 
sevenfold in just a few short years. 


Ask the trained McBee represent- 
ative near you to drop in. He can tell 
you frankly whether or not McBee 
can help you. Or write us, 


1 Py “ 
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N. Y. Offices in principal cities 


11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can. 





write that order 
Fast—Complete—Correct 
with UARCO E-Z-Out Forms 


...and this new FORMS HOLDER! 


@ With Uarco E-Z-Out Forms, your salesmen write only once—yet make 
all four records that complete an order: (1) house order, (2) cus- 
tomer receipt, (3) salesman’s copy, and (4) office record. 

The job is that quick! Your men don’t fuss with carbons—they’re 
pre-inserted; they don’t make additional records—one writing makes 
them all. With each copy colored, numbered, or otherwise identified! 

And now this light E-Z-Out Forms Holder makes order writing an 
even easier task. Note illustration. It’s pocket size; holds forms for all 
day; has a metal writing plate; filing compartment . . . a complete order 


unit your men use standing up. 


A gentle tug —the 
forms and carbons 
are apart! Uarco 
makes E-Z7-Out 
Forms tor any 
record combina- 
tion you need. 


UARCO Incorporated 
Room 1621, 141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ilinois 


Efficient? Certainly—but then, Uarco 
makes all paperwork that way. And 
can for your organization. These 
E-Z-Out Forms are a good example. 
Mail the coupon for free samples. 
Examine them; you'll see! 

UARCO Incorporated 

Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Cleveland, 


Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Oakland, California. 
Sales Representatives In All Principal Cities 


ih feel fle] 70a 4°) 


Business Forms 


Please send samples of Uarco E-Z-Out Order Forms 


from his desk temporarily, he 
skipped, and the next des 
the call. 

During a normal day, the cys. 
tomer department handles aboy 
2,500 calls, but during a big storm 
several months ago, more than 
16,000 calls were received in the 
department in a day. 

Some of these office improve. 
ments might not be immediately 
recognized by the casual visitor 
but nobody can fail to notice one 
thing upon entering Common. 
wealth’s offices: Every area has a 
large, spacious, and light appear. 
ance. When new desks and other 
equipment are purchased, Hammer. 
tone Tan is always chosen. Most of 
the other furnishings have already 
been refinished in the light color. 
and the differences in the old and 
the new cannot be fully appreciated 
unless seen in colored slides, In 
many office areas, Commonwealth 
formerly had desks in_ various 
models and shades, but now there 
is uniformity throughout. 

One change that is quickly 
noticeable to those people who are 
familiar with Commonwealth’s of- 
fices is the open area that has re- 
placed some of the old private or 
semi-private offices. Partitions have 
been removed, and all offices in the 
company’s building seem to be 
larger, brighter, and airier. At 
first there was some doubt about 
supervisors being satisfied with the 
move from private offices to open 
areas, but everybody is apparently 
pleased with the change. 

Commonwealth knows how to 
get what it needs for a smooth- 
running office, but the ingenuity of 
company employees is not the only 
reason for the efficient office. Com- 
monwealth has a list of office ma- 
chines that would stagger many a 
businessman, and these are the 
latest and most modern products 
on the market. For example, the 
office force uses 755 typewriters 
and 75 are electric. Almost a half 
dozen different types of duplicators 
are kept busy in the correspondence 
department. Various dictating ma- 
chines are used throughout the of- 
fices, including wire and tape re- 
corders. Accounting records are 
produced by the latest and most ef- 
ficient tabulating machines. 

Commonwealth fits new ma- 
chines and equipment wherever 
they can be used to best advantage 
Where Commonwealth differs from 
the average company, however, 's 
in its ability to improvise on exist- 
ing equipment, thereby making it 
more adaptable to the specific needs 
of the utility. 
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Typing Costs Can Be Reduced 


Here is a sure way to lower the high cost 
of typing correspondence, reports, statistics 


smooth- 
uity of 
he only 





Without the correct tools typing can be difficult, built by Jasper Office Furniture Company’s skilled 
nerve-racking work. Next to a good typewriter the craftsmen—are equipped with adjustable type- 
writers most important tool is the desk on which the writer Mountings OY PlatfOLMS jaune 
a half #@ machine is mounted. which give the choice of five dif- mn 
ma If the desk and chair height are not properly ferent platform heights. LOWgp 
ing ma- adjusted for each individual operator, severe neck, Jackson Secretarial Desks are 
the of- fm lack, and shoulder pains are almost as certain as only part of a long line of 
ape re- taxes. These pains and the resultant fatigue slow master-built wood desks—desks 
‘ds are M production, increase errors, create absenteeism. which will last a business life- 
nost ef- Desk and chair and the typewriter mounting time and pay for themselves in 
- - must be adjustable in height if the operator is to space, time, and _ production 
herever [0 & good day’s work. savings. 
vantage. Jackson Secretarial and Typists Wood Desks SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET a> = mnmunnnnnnninnn 
rs from 


cic | QR JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE CO. VW 


> nati Crs JASPER, INDIANA 
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What It Takes to Win Employee Enthusiasm 0 
ende 
and 
(Continued from page 9) and 
Tua 
sons, and all the other costly leave word where they were going sume responsibility; they do no; kind. 
habits that prevail in some organ- so they could be reached in case mind discipline if it is reasinab}, ince! 
izations were simply no problem. of emergency. The idea was put and tactfully administered. By; W 
In one office wandering off the across so gently and with such they will resent almost violently is tl 
premises for candy, refreshments, careful explanation that no objec- any harsh order or rule which js succt 
to ascertain the baseball sccre, or tions were raised or complaints not properly explained or ap. 
place bets on the horses was voiced. And it reduced lost time by nounced in advance. 
stopped by the very simple device more than 200 hours daily. a 
of a check-out sheet at all exits. Workers want to be held ac- 
Even executives were asked to countable; they are willing to as- | Workers Want to Know . 
Who Is Boss Fi 
Loosely organized companies, 
where orders are given only to be Sa 
countermanded, attract and keep 
only the very lowest type of em. ‘ 
ployee ability. Executives who give Ai 
orders or instructions and change 
their minds create fear and dis- 
sension, destroy initiative. We T. 
visited one organization where . 
three sales managers had resigned lors 
between January 1950 and Sep. is BI 
tember 1950. The boss okayed sug- "" ° 
gestions only to change his mind show 
next day or later the same day. an 
One day he wanted a new catalog, D 
next day he said the old one was en 
good enough. One day he author- . 
ized a change in salesmen’s com- ong 
pensation, and changed his mind rte 
that afternoon. Departments were J \°" 
constantly being moved, responsi- _ 
. ie bility shifted, and new people “a 
yy Wi i would appear with scarcely any aa 
: knowledge of just what they were sat 
to do or who was to work with 0 
them. A little more time to plan, 
esse” to think, to investigate would club 
. ( eliminate all this uncertainty, all my 
thrice welcome this backing and filling. Yet it is "R, 
6 amazing how much of it goes on in Rem 
is the man who delivers the calculator on business, and incredible how much eal 
which multiplication is Easier and Faster, with it kills initiative, robs employees won 
Positive Accuracy Control. That means of interest, enthusiasm, and pride. sein 
Marchant, the only calculator with Push-Button® Of course, we say nothing about cont 
ane gape igaiaaal fair treatment, strict adherence to = 
Figuremaster and the low-cost ‘ 4 - ca tome 
Figurematic. Since more than half of all promises, good working conditions. 
calculator work is multiplication, the All these things are taken for 
entire office welcomes the calculator granted in modern business, An or- —- 
that saves one step in every ganization simply flounders with- 
multiplication problem. The Marchant out them. 
man in your phone book will The niceties of management, the 
prove this by a demonstration in = il 
your office. Call him today little things that make people smile 
and grin, and which arouse pride W 
Mam auromanic uie-ur — @fusnautron muneucanon | and build faith and confidence in | ~ 
new Division Control automatically multiplier digit POSITIVELY. . . car- the men who run a business, must Q 
sage Sint ent ve a omaieAtusiy | Occur every day. An annual bonus, | 
a Christmas party, a summer plc- es 
nic, or a free turkey at Thanks- iss 
+ Mail this Coupon with esas Suites letterheed to get our free: ff) [ H 0 N T giving never _make up for the ov 
! GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS aE little daily irritations that prevail * 
; ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS [_]! AMERICA'S FIRST in some organizations. Better than ho 
: MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY: anybody else we know, Percy J a 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA A2 : Ebbott, president of The Chase — 
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SINESS 


| Bank of New York, ex- 
it, when he said, “We are 
ring to instill a_ sincere 
omatic reaction of courtesy 
iciency on the part of our 
staff from the uniformed 
yards to the president’s office. A 
xindly pat on the back is a great 
ncentive.”” 
" Well, maybe that is trite. But it 
is the very warp and woof of 
uecessful management today. 





Film Shows How 
Sales Records 
Aid Profits 


HE story of a harassed sales 

manager, whose board of direc- 
tors complained about low profits, 
is graphically and amusingly told 
in a new film just released for 
showing by Remington Rand’s 
Management Controls Division. 

Dedicated to the National Sales 
Executives, the film tells the story 
fa sales mahager faced with the 
problem of building sales volume 
na group of products on which 
volume had slipped below the 
break-even point. 

The sales manager first had to 
grab trains and planes and dash 
around the country to find the 
reason for slipping sales. Then he 
learns from a fellow sales man- 
ager, in the locker room of a golf 
club, that there is a better way to 
get sales facts. 

Result is the installation of a 
Remington Rand Kardex sales 
analysis and fact control system, 
based on punched cards which 
contain all the necessary informa- 
tion about sales volume by cus- 
tomers, products, and salesmen. 





JANUARY ISSUE 
SOLD OUT 


We apologize to the many subscribers 
who wanted extra copies of our 
January 1951 issue. We are com- 
pletely sold out. We grossly under- 
estimated the demand for the January 
issue. It was far more popular than 
our modest editors expected. We have 
adjusted our press run upward and 
hope that all future issues will be 
Plentiful. 
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Ni “...most chair for the 
1] ®— money I ever saw!” 


*) 


“ .. best seat 
I ever sat on 


ed 


TO RAISE: Place 
lor rung, relec 


ond lift seat to desired height 


TO LOWER: Lift lightly on con 
trol lever 


That’s the consensus of opinion among employers and 

employes, alike: Cosco ‘‘Finger-Lift’’ Office Chair is ‘ ' 

a better seat—a bigger value! Foam rubber-padded, L l 
revolving “saddle” seat raises or lowers—quickly, Ay A 
easily and positively—to any height between 16” and eee en 
20” .. . backrest adjusts three ways. Durable, wash- depth of seat... 
able, vinyl plastic upholstery on seat and backrest in nm 

green, brown, maroon or gray; all-metal frame finished ms Ld 
in gray or brown baked-on enamel. Life-time lubri- A A 
cated, hard rubber casters, with ball bearing swivels. 

Ask for demonstration without obligation at leading ve a mae tine 
office equipment dealers. Or write for name of nearest 

dealer; COSCO, Dept AB-3, Columbus, Indiana 


Illustrated: Model 16-C, with gray, baked-on enamel finish. Also Ay Ay 


Model 16-D, with brown, baked-on enamel finish. Retail price about 
$29.95 (slightly higher in Florida, Texas and Western states). 


Tilts freely to 
“follow” the bock 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Mokers of COSCO Household Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 














It’s easy to pour profits down 
the drain if record-keeping costs 
are higher than they should be! 
Many concerns use 8, 9, 10 or 
more copies of business forms 
for various departments. With 
ordinary forms it takes TWO 
GIRLS and TWO MACHINES 
to accomplish what ONE GIRL 
can do easier, quicker, better — 
at less cost — with American 
LITHOSTRIP continuous 
forms! 











THE OLD WAY... and the NEW! 
The old, laborious way requires 
9 steps to handle one set of rec- 
ord-keeping forms...collating, 
interleaving carbon, jogging 
sheets, inserting, aligning, turn- 
ing roller, typing, removing 
forms and deleaving carbon. 
With American LITHOSTRIP 
continuous forms, as shown at 
right, it’s 1-2-3...type, tear off, 
zip out the carbons! 





If you use Invoices, Purchase and Ship- 
ping Orders, Voucher Checks, Credit 
Memoranda, Teletype or Tabulating 
Forms, Sales and Manufacturing Orders 
. . . SEND FOR A FREE COPY of our 
latest folder that tells how fo cut 
forms handling costs 33% or more! 
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You Don’t Need 
Five Percenters 


(Continued from page 17) 


“who, when, what, where 
how,” this 12-page booklet 

a good job of getting across the jm. 
portant information concerning th, 
problem of selling to the Air Forc 
It is available from the Super. 
intendent of Documents fo; 
cents. 

Selling to the Navy is the answe; 
to companies which want Nay, 
procurement information. It jis jp. 
teresting to note that it was pub. 
lished in 1922, revised first in 1940 
and then again in 1948. It lists the 
Navy purchasing activities and field 
activities by geographical location 
This booklet costs 15 cents and is 
also available from the Super. 
intendent of Documents. 

There are several other publica- 
tions, by Government agencies and 
private organizations, that should 
be on the book shelf of any com- 
pany which is thinking about 
Government contracts. One of 
these, Selling Machinery to the 
Government, is available free fron 
the Business Information Service 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from your nearest Department of 
Commerce Field Office. This lists 
the basic information sources and 
is not restricted to the machinery 
field. 

The Bureau of National Affairs 
(a private organization) has com- 
piled a comprehensive guidebook 
which explains the methods and 
procedures followed by the Federal 
Government in procuring its neces- 
sities. It costs $5 and is available 
from the Bureau, 1231 24th Street 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

There are, of course, numerous 
other publications and services in 
this field. But the ones which have 
been listed and described here can 
be recommended as the basic re- 
quirements of a company which 
wants to find out something about 
Government contracts. It may well 
be that more specialized sources of 
information will be needed, but it 
is a good idea to start with no more 
than the ones listed here. 

Despite the vast amount of edu- 
cational, descriptive, and explana- 
tory material published in the las! 
year or so on military procurement 
as many as 40 per cent of the bids 
on some contracts are not prepared 
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suggested by defense au- | 


rities that prospective bidders 


questions before—not after | 


“th bids are in. 

yrement procedures touches only 
the high spots. The Government is 
till a “pesky” customer—about as 


ijificult to sell as any a company | 


in have, but not impossible. The 


procedures and publications des- | 
ribed in this article are respon- | 


sible for that. Because of the 


simplified procurement procedures | 


ind the fact that the sources of 
ip-to-date information have been 


iecentralized, more and more com- | 


panies are doing business with 
the Government—without five per- 
enters. 


e 
This brief review of military pro- | 





New Class 
On Quality 


HE college of engineering at 
the University of Colorado 
will conduct an intensive training 
ourse in Statistical Quality Con- 
trol from June 19 to June 29 in 
Boulder. The course will include 
acceptance sampling and other in- 
lustrial statistical methods used 

n industry. 

John F. Wagner, assistant pro- 
of applied mathematics, 
who will be in charge of the 
course, said that because we are 


lessor 


now faced with mass-production | 


problems in both civilian and de- 
fense goods, the control of quality 

f the product has become an in- 
creasingly important management 
concern. 

Instructors for the course will 
be men who have had experience 
hoth in the teaching of this tech- 
ique and in its application in in- 
dustry and business. 

Professor Wagner said that the 
ourse is most useful if men who 
are acquainted with the over-all 
production and inspection opera- 


ons of a particular company are 


(rained in this technique. 
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Always out 


..eswhen you need one! 


9» Mr. Dodd is doggone disgusted. 
The Home Office wired that the new 
price lists must go out tonight—and 


there isn’t enough postage in the office 
to cover the list! So instead of stopping 
at the mailbox, Mr. D. or his secretary 
will have to trek down to the postoffice 
in the rain, for stamps ... Such 
occasions try men’s souls—and make 
enthusiastic users for the DM. 


» The DM is the newest and smallest 
postage meter... little larger than 

a desk phone. But it prints postage, 
any amount needed, for any kind of 


mail, directly on the envelope, with a 
dated postmark. And if you like, a 
small advertisement, too. Has a built-in 
sealer for moistening envelope flaps. 
Even handles parcel post. 


e The convenience of always having 
the right postage available ... and the 
efficiency of metered mailing—sold ga 
thousands of DMs the past year. 


There’s a postage meter model, 
large or small, for everybody. 
Ask any Pitney-Bowes office 


. or send the coupon! 


—_—_—_— 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


World's leading ma 
mauding machines 
93 cities inthe U.S.and Canada 


kers of 


offices tn 


PitNey-Bowes, Inc 

2164 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 
Please send free booklet on the DM, 
Name 

Firm 

Addres 





AN A. B.C. WAY TO CONSERVE MANPOWER 


erwork Simplification 


Better Records Faster at Lower Cost. 


A Connecticut manufacturer reduced clerical hours for one 
department by $13,000 annually. Work proceeds to produc- 
tion much faster. This and other experiences in Paperwork 
Simplification® suggest how you can apply the same basic 
“scientific method” for positive improvement of any waste- 
ful written record system in your business: 


A. Develop the best procedure. Techniques and tools in- 
troduced by Standard Register simplify analysis— 
highlight ways to eliminate, combine, change steps 
for effective system operation. 


Simplify the writing method. Form Flow Electric Regis- 
ters, in this case, make key-record preparation an 
easy, fast, continuous operation.* 


C. Design the most efficient form. Specific fact-finding led 
to construction of five-part combination ‘Factory Tick- 
et,” which eliminated costly, needless, clerical labor.* 


*PS., our magazine, details such cases of simplifying pro- 
cedure, writing method and form design—a system's A, B, 
C’s. It’s a free information service. Write The Standard 
Register Company, 603 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


\\° Srandat ARegistet : 
\ ° Continues Forms . 


For MaXIMY 
quien & Vi 


\ the originol 


on efficiency OF 


{RULATING, THREN 


orice 


KANT-SLIP 
continuous forms 


Feeding- 
aligning devices: 
THE REGISTRATOR 
PLATEN 


AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 


Advances form into 
new writing position 
in one motion 


DUAL FEED 


Registers 2 different 
forms for 1 continu- 
ous typing operation 


“ 
BURSTER-IMPRINTERS 


Sign, dote, number, 
trim, tear off, stack 
Kant-Slip forms 


FORM-FLOW 
REGISTERS 


Better records 


UNIT ZIPSET FORMS 
Carbon interleaved 


Saving Hours 
At Martin 


By Dr. Franklin Myers 


Chief, Automatic Computing Section 
Aerodynamics Department 


LECTRONIC calculating equi; 

ment is saving engineering tin, 
at The Glenn L. Martin plant a 
a rate close to 100,000 man-hou;. 
per year. 

Two basic types of equipmen: 
are used, machines operated wit} 
and machines operated withoy 
punched cards. The latter is repr 
sented by the Reeves Electroni 
Analogue Computer, or “REAC 
a recent acquisition. The punched 
card system, on the other hand 
has long been employed by Marti 
in handling production controls as 
well as for payroll and_ oth 
standard accounting routines. Thy 
cards store quantitative data, as 
indicated by the particular patter 
of holes punched in them. 

Conventional IBM _ equipment 
performs three fundamental opera 
tions, sometimes more than one i: 
a single unit: (1) Holes are posi 
tioned in the cards by hand, 
automatically; (2) the cards then 
selves are physically rearranged 
(3) selected information carried 
by the cards is transcribed int 
figures and/or words atop th 
cards, or on sheets—in tabulated 
form. 

The mathematical work of th 
aerodynamicist, however, calls f 
more advanced computing devices 
—to be used along with convention- 
al units. The calculating punch and 
the Card Programmed Calculato! 
or “CPC,” are capable not only o! 
“reading” data from the cards bu! 
of doing arithmetical operations 
of storing data, and of making 
valid choices. In general, the 
calculating punch does best whe 
the problem involves few mathe 
matical operations, but calls for 4 
repetition of those operations 
thus absorbing quantities of bas! 
data. On the other hand, the CP* 
does best on assignments involving 
numerous different operations, Pp! 
vided that the quantity of data 
to be processed remains 
minimum. 

Let us trace the preparators 
phases in a typical application ©! 
the CPC machine. First of al 
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ition about the particular 
or missile under study 
» accumulated and recorded. 
jata may be obtained di- 
from wind tunnel tests, in 
case the instrument read- 
pitch, drag, yaw, and so 
ire transmitted to punched 
in code. Similarly, basic 
A yers namic data accumulated 
urine actual flight testing of an 
n irframe may be recorded directly 
,utomatically on punched 
Oscillograph readings and 
a { recorder analyses are in- 
& equi »erpreted by Telereader and Tele- 
‘ing time units, specially designed 
plant ; this purpose. Taken together, 
an-hours these two machines comprise an 
nstallation of Telecomputing 

julpmen: equipment. 
ted with From whichever source, this 
Without asic information about the air- 
is repre- frame is made available on master 
lectroni ards which are ready for use 
REAC wain and again in the solution of 
yunched- such aerodynamic problems as 


LTS 


r hand may be posed. A typical problem 
y Marti: might be that of determining the 
Itrols as effect of a given aerial maneuver 


d othe n terms of the loads imposed on 
les, The the tail surfaces of a _ certain 
data, as 
patter 


missile. 
The first step toward a solution 
would embrace the preparation of 
uipment ; new set of cards, corresponding 
i opera- to the master cards for the mis- 
n one i sile in question. To that part of 
re posi- the original data which is found 
and, 0! to be applicable, geometrical and 
ls them- ther information directly relating 
ranged the problem is introduced at 
carried this time. The result is a set of 
ed int omputing” cards, which program 
‘op the ill elements of information re- 
ibulated a solution. 
At this stage, before the CPC 
of the an be set in motion, the mathe- 
‘alls for matician must plan out the intri- 
devices ate wiring of the machine’s con- 
vention- trol panels. These panels govern 
nch and he types of numerical calculation 
culato! be undertaken. With the panels 
only of and plugged in, and the 
irds but omputing cards arranged in place 
ratuons in the machine, the turn of a 
making switch starts the CPC on its 
al, — the assignment. 
it wher Turning now to the REAC, or 
mathe- analogue computer, we find a 
Is for a group of several units, each with 
a tons i panel containing an array of 
of basi knobs and switches. This equip- 
he CPi ment, which does not operate by 
volving means of cards, turns up the re- 
ns, pr ‘sults of its processing of mathe- 
of data matical data in the form of 
7 curves traced on drums of graph 
paper. Readings are taken directly 
through “windows” in the panel. 
REAC can handle simul- 
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The secret for 


hetter photocopies? « 


wT 


use Kodagraph Contact 


» id Paper | 


Do this—and observe the spar- 
kling results . . . photocopies that 
are crisper, cleaner, easier to read, 
Really something to see! 
Furthermore, Kodagraph Contact 
Paper takes the guesswork out of 
office photocopying. Your operator 
can forget about trial-and-error test 
ing... split-second timing... can 
give you sparkling reproductions 


time after time. 


Kodak 


That’s because this new 


Xodag 


In your present 
machine 


paper developed for use in all types 
of contact photocopy Trac hines has 
wide latitude and amazing uniform 
itvy—from sheet to sheet, package to 
pac kage. A completely new product 
—new base, new emulsion—that 
makes it easy to get better photo 


cr ples. 


You'll find all this out the first time 
you try Kodagraph Contact Paper 
It will pay you to specify it on your 


next order. 


FED Comiae? Paper 


“‘THE BIG "NEW PLUS’’ IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


& 
Mail coupon for 
free booklet y 

| 


LA 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
XK em Rochester 4, N. Y. 71 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Re pro 


duction” vour new booklet giv 


Name 
Company 
Street 
City 


Zi rie 


iv full ck tail 


Department 


A, i 
“Kodalk 


TRADE mate 





If you like... 
The charm, 

the beauty, 

the luxury of 
18th Century 
styling... 


If you like... 
Modern efficiency, 
achieved only 

through the latest 


time-saving 


work-saving features... 


If you like 
these things 
then you'll like 


‘g Mwador 


modern efficiency 
plus old-world beauty 


Windsor office furniture will do two 
things to your office. It will add the classic 
grace and luxurious beauty of fine wood 
furniture. It will save you space, money, and 
time through its modern, well-planned fea- 
tures. These two things alone make the 
Windsor a valuable asset to any business. 
See it today at your dealer. 


NEED MORE SPACE? Redesign your office with the 
Imperial Office Planning Guide. Send 10c today for 


the complete kit. 
MEMBER i 
CF cungeezncnaall 
Goods company 


EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 





THE CHART You CAN CHANGE 


Without Costly Re-Drafting! 


Die-Cut Plastic letters are used for Com- 


pany name 


headings. 


Each letter has 


flanges which fit securely into the grooves 
of the felt background, which is available 


in Maroon, 








CONTROL CHARTS FOR: 


Production Schedules 
Machine Loading 
Production Progress 
Material Control 
Salesmen Performance 








MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
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Dark Green, Black or White. 


Transparent Plastic windows (avail- 
able in many sizes) hold typewritten 
or hand-lettered cards. Movable 
Plastic strips form the rules. Any 
card may be changed or entire sec- 
tions re-arranged quickly and easily. 


“(he 
EVERLASTING 
Interchangeable 

ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


© Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
© Sharp Prints Are Made Directly frem the Chart 

A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 
© Relieves Busy Draftsmen of This Costly Work 
© Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organiza- 
and list of other prominent users. 
Or phone MIchigan 2-6334. 


1731 N. Wells St. 
Chicago (4, Ill. 


tion structures 
Write Dept. 3-A today! 


taneously several fairly co: 
operations of the type work. 
advantage by the calcu 
punch in repetitive processi) 
quantities of data. It is no n 
however, for the CPC mac} 
which we have noted is ca 

of solving numerous complex .. 
grations, and of storing tentative 
results for later use in a pri 
sive series of operations. 

The REAC, nevertheless, | 
an exclusive application in 
simulation of actual flights of aj; 
craft and missiles. Spectacular as 
this sounds, now investigations jn 
dynamic stability are successfully 
conducted in the laboratory as a 
matter of course. 

First, the varied responses of 
the airframe to its flight controls 
are interpreted in a set of equa- 
tions. These equations, when 
“loaded” into the machine by 
means of dial and other manual 
settings, for all practical test 
purposes, make the REAC itself a 
perfect “stand-in” for the airframe 
under investigation; that is, its 
flight behavior. 

Second, the flight control sys- 
tem of the airframe is installed, 
physically, on a table placed along- 
side the REAC. Wires run from 
the several elements of the con- 
trol system into the REAC. 

In a typical case, the airframe’s 
reaction to a gust of wind may 
now be investigated merely by 
twisting a knob on the analogue 
computer, and watching the re- 
adjustments that occur in_ the 
flight control system there on the 
table. In this way, actual flight 
behavior of airframes that have 
not yet been developed beyond the 
design stage can be simulated with 
considerable accuracy. 

The REAC is utilized in flight 
simulation, not only to determine 
a missile’s airworthiness prior to 
building a prototype, but also dur- 
ing actual flight testing as well 
Telemetering data fed to the setup 
just described, during the simula- 
tion, may reveal that a relay 
“conked,” or that the rudder was 
hit too hard by the ground station 
radio control operator at a certain 
point along the flight path. 

Besides the higher degree of ac- 
curacy made possible by machined 
“math,” the savings in engineering 
man-hours have been building 
rapidly ever since this automatl 
equipment was installed last year. 
In addition, the machines have 
been used hundreds of hours s! 
cessfully on jobs so extensive and 
complex that otherwise they cou 
never have been undertaken. 
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| ys MDUSTRINL RELATION 


x inte The fight to protect the buying power of the dollar is everybody's business and every 



























































rogres. individual in the nation can do something about it. This is no time to splurge, to borrow 
boasts thoughtlessly, to be extravagant, to spend unnecessarily. Let us not underestimate the 
“ = force of voluntary self-restraint—Thomas B. McCabe, chairman, Federal Reserve Board 
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How Companies Handle 
ses of 
ntrols i Military Leaves 


equa- 


when One of the first problems to arise in 
ne by connection with the increasing num- 
nanual ber of workers being called into the 
1 test Armed Forces, is that of the military 
tself a leave policy. Asa general rule, three 
rframe out of four companies are as liberal 


about such policies as they were in 
World War II and practically all have 
set up policies which apply to salaried 
1 sys- ind hourly workers equally. Two- 
stalled, thirds of the companies which have 
along- set up definite policies are paying 
| from some type of separation bonus (be- 
e con- yond any accrued vacation pay) to 
the employee who enters the Armed 
Forces. In cases where the bonus for 
hourly workers is specified as a 
week’s pay, the majority of com- 


Is, Its 


rame's 
1 may 


ly by panies base this pay on a 44-hour 
alogue week, the rest base it on the average 
he re- hours worked at the time of the em- 
n the ployee’s induction into the Services. 





on the According to a recent survey made 

flight by The Dartnell Corporation, the 
have plans set up so far for handling A scene illustrating the person-to-person technique used in preparation of 
nd the bonuses Or severance Pay vary as the survey which preceded development of the film, ‘“‘It's Good Business” 


i with follows: (1) One month’s pay, (2) 
one week’s pay, (3) two weeks’ pay, 
ficht (4) 16 hours’ base pay, (5) $25 bonus, 
g (6) earned vacation pay, (7) 80 H j imi j 
mine BE poarettmed vacation pay, (7) 80 Film Stresses Better Way to End Job Discrimination 
‘ior to cording to the worker’s length of 
o dur- service, “It’s Good Business,” is the title of Making of the film was entrusted 


; well. The type of graduated pay plan is a 35-minute, black and white sound- to Francisco Films, Chicago, which 
setup generally set up as follows: “(1) Em- slidefilm, the result of efforts of the handled the complete job of writing, 
imula- ployees with 6 months’ service or Illinois State Chamber of Commerce casting, and shooting it. The film is 
relay more, but less than 1 year’s service to prove that education is the better strictly educational since the Cham- 


at the time they leave to enter the way to assure fair employment prac- ber wants it to be shown to clubs, 
Armed Services, will receive 1 week’s tices and to end job discrimination schools, and educational organizations 
(40 hours) separation pay. (2) Em- based on race or religion. as well as industrial firms. Thus, the 


r was 
station 


ertain ployees with 1 year or more of service The Illinois Chamber, which has fact that the Chamber is opposed to 

with the company at the time they opposed Fair Employment Practices FEPC legislation (the film’s commer- 
of ac- enter the Armed Services will receive Commission legislation since it was cial, so to speak ) is omitted. On the 
chined 2 weeks’ (80 hours) separation pay.” first proposed about 5 years ago in other hand, there are no flag waving 
eering Another method of defining the the state legislature, has climaxed a or sentimental aspects—only convinc- 
lilding graduated pay policy is that indicated 3-year study of employment practices ing, self-interest reasons for banning 
ymatic recently by a large pharmaceutical in Illinois with this film as a part of discrimination. The Chamber's stand 


company: ‘Employees who have the state-wide, business-sponsored on the FEP question is, however, 


vear. ; P ‘ SE ; : by 2g 
he » worked continuously for the company public education campaign. The cam- made perfectly clear in a booklet of- 

vit lor | year or more will be given a paign is aimed at convincing manage- fered for distribution to audiences 
-— = ary pay bonus that equals 4 ment and the general public that where the film is shown 


re and weeks’ pay at the employee’s hourly voluntary adoption of fair employ- As no one film can do this tremen- 
could rate. Employees who have been with ment practices is good business for dous educational job, the Chamber's 


1. (Continued on page 54) everyone concerned (Continued on page 54) 
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How Companies Handle 
Military Leaves 


(Continued from page 53) 


the company less than a year but 
more than 3 months will be given 2 
weeks’ pay.” 

An oil company has formulated its 
policy covering severance pay as fol- 
lows: “If the employee has 1 year of 
service With the company, he will re- 
ceive cash equal to 2 months’ com- 
pany pay. If he has 6 months’ service 
with the company, he will receive 1 
month’s company pay.” 

A company in the Middle West has 
set up the following pay allowances 
which depend entirely upon- the em- 
plovee’s length of service: “Less than 
3 months of employment—no pay al- 
lowance. Three months to 1 year of 
employment——1 week's pay. One to 3 
years of employment—-2 weeks’ pay. 
Three to 5 years of employment—3 
weeks’ pay. Five years or more of em- 
ployment—1 month’s pay.” 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
employees who have been with the 
company for more than a year will 
receive a month's extra pay if they 
enter the Armed Services while active 
conflict continues. The company will 
also pay group life insurance pre- 
miums for a period of 3 months, and 
employees will be paid for any current 
year’s vacation time which they 
might still have coming but have been 
unable to take. The same re-employ- 
ment rights as those which applied 
in World War II are also in effect. 

A contract has been negotiated to 
cover employees of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company who enter mili- 
tary service and who are represented 


A new hand truck designed for the 
woman or older worker in plants 


by the Communications Workers of 
America (CIO). The contract con- 
forms to the Selective Service law 
regarding the re-employment of 
workers upon their honorable dis- 
charge from the Armed Forces. Other 
clauses cover vacation payments and 
compensation for survivors of those 
killed while on military leave. Pro- 
vision is also made that workers with 
1 or more years of Bell service who 
have no dependents will get the dif- 
ference between the military pay and 
the company pay for the first 3 
months of their service in the Armed 
Forces. If they have dependents, they 
receive the difference in pay for 6 
months. Workers with less than 1 
year's service who have no depend- 
ents will receive the difference in pay 
for the first 2 weeks of their military 
service; if they have dependents, they 
will get the difference for an addi- 
tional 3 months. 

A graduated system dependent on 
service with the company was worked 
out to compensate survivors of an 
employee who is killed in action or 
dies while on military leave. 

The Shell Oil Company provides 
for a 2-month service allowance, a 
family allowance, insurance protec- 
tion, earned vacation pay, and job 
protection. The 2-month service al- 
lowance is payable to any regular em- 
ployee with 1 or more years of service 
at the time of going on leave. The 
family allowance provides for up to 
one-half the company pay to make 
up the difference between the service 
pay and the company pay for those 
who qualify for service allowance 
and are married at the time of leave. 

In the cases checked in the Dart- 
nell study, industrial relations men 
indicated that all policies covering 
bonuses or severance allowances, 
vacation pay, family allowances, and 
matters relating to insurance or re- 
tirement pay should be put in writ- 
ing so that both the company and the 
employee will have a clear under- 
standing of the plan. 


Truck Makes Job Easy 
For Women Workers 


One of the problems incident to the 
placing of women workers in defense 
Dlants is that of making it possible 
for them to handle heavy work. Since 
both women and older workers will 
constitute the main group from which 
management can select employees in 
industrial plants as the defense pro- 
gram gets under way, anything that 
will help to handle loads, where 
physical strength is a factor, makes 
placement just that much easier. 

A new hand truck designed specifi- 
cally for use by women workers, older 
workers, and unskilled personnel, has 
been announced by the Melooz Mfg. 
Co., Ine. Called the “Defender,” the 
truck requires neither — physical 
strength nor balancing skill to handle 


Fireye Protects Industry 


From Hazards of Fire 


Fire detection systems whi 
only to heat, smoke, and 
secondary signs of fire, usual] 
slowly. Unlike these systen 
device which has been develo; 
the Fireye Corporation rea 
stantly, since it operates imm« 
when it “sees” a flame. 

The ‘Fireye” system consist 
control box and six detectors 
detector is a tiny lead-sulfide 
photoelectric cell that reacts to 
red light flickering at a frequ 
5 to 20 cycles per second. One det 
covers a radius of 20 feet. Upor 
ing’ a flame or the reflection 
flame, the detector sends an impuls. 
to the amplifier in the control box 
The amplifier, in turn, rings an alarm 
The detector is not affected by ac. 
cidental fluctuations in illuminatio; 
such as might occur with 
switching on and off of lights 


Film Stresses Better Way 


(Continued from page 53) 


personnel and labor relations com 
mittee (headed by H. L. Bills, Acm 
Steel Co. vice president) has prepared 
a 2-year follow-up program. At least 
four regional conferences in the state 
will be held where problems can 
discussed and solutions arrived 
followed by “schools” with 
specific and intensive training for 
dustrial relations executives. Eve: 
though the Illinois legislators pass 
FEPC legislation in the future, the 
Chamber believes that its progran 
would continue to be essential since 
education would still be a factor 
securing enforcement of the act 


loads weighing as much as 4 
pounds. The load is overbalanced by 
foot-operated leverage, and is ther 
supported by an adjustable tripod 
support and a third wheel. The work- 
er need carry no weight—he (in this 
“ase, she) merely pushes the truck 
along much as if he were pushing } 
baby carriage. 

Metal pallets are available on whi 
boxes, crates, and cases can be 
stacked to make loading even easie! 
Loading is handled by inserting the 
nose of the truck into the pallet slot 
thus overbalancing a heavy load 
one quick, effortless motion. A hand 
operated mechanism = changes 
balance position of the truck at \ 
even when it is carrying a full 
The tripod support and third 
can be folded completely out « 
way for storage, or to permi! 
truck to be used as a two-w! 
hand truck, when desired. 
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Bulletin board 
workers’ savings to be distributed 


showing Whirlpool 


Employees Reduce Waste 
And Make Money 


fhe experiment begun during 1950 
the Whirlpool Corporation, manu- 
turer of Whirlpool home laundry 
juipment, has become so successful 
it the project may be set up on a 


permanent basis. The project is based 
a waste elimination campaign 
hereby not only the company saves 
oney, but the employees make it. 
Five major items are included in 


the campaign—-idle time 
tools, re-work, scrap, and supplies 


pel ishable 


Included are such things as mutilated 
or lost gloves: tools broken through 
abuse; re-work resulting from care- 
lessness; scrap caused by thoughtless- 
ness as well as mechanical difficulty 
idle time that might occur because 
one person ran scrap instead of good 
parts or because parts did not arrive 
on time. For a company with ove! 
2,600 employees, such as Whirlpool 
the total of these five items can run 
pretty high 

The program is based on a ratio 
of the cost of these five items to the 
cost of direct labor. The standard is 
their average cost for the past 3 
years. At Whirlpool for every hundred 
dollars of direct labor cost, expenss 
items came to $35.80, broken down as 
follows: 

Idle time 
Perishable tools 

Re-work 

Scrap 

Supplies 14.26 
Having established a standard,: the 
company agreed to share any savings 
made through cooperative efforts on 
a 50-50 basis, the savings to be dis- 
tributed to the eligible employees 

The actual percentage of reduction 
in these items is determined every 
month and posted on bulletin boards 
mounted in all buildings. Payment is 
quarterly—made by separate check 
from the regular payroll check. 

First payments to Whirlpool em- 
ployees were made last summer, and 
each quarter since employees have re- 
ceived their checks for helping to cut 
down waste. Checks are given to em- 
ployees the last week of the month 
following the close of the quarter 
and are based on the previous 3 
months’ results 


Rejects in Industry Total $3 Billion Annually 


The American Society of Mechani- 
Engineers was told at its 1950 
nual meeting in New York that 
\merican industry is making $3 bil- 
n worth of faulty products a year. 
is the total cost of rejects an- 

y, and it is more than the retail 
ilue of all electrical household 
ippliances produced within 1 year. 
ta time when Uncle Sam is tighten- 
g his belt for a vital defense produc- 
n program, this makes quite a tidy 
ink of cash to send down the drain. 
Howard Coonley, chairman of the 








executive committee of the American 


idards Association, who pointed 
this great loss to industry, urged 
ement to take a direct and ac- 
terest in quality control. The 
of standards” could cut down 
number of rejects and make for 
er quality at lower cost. The 
lespread adoption of standards, ac- 
rding to Mr. Coonley, would enable 
inufacturer to keep track of 
fectiveness of his production 


tt 
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As Mr. Coonley pointed out, the de- 
velopment of quality control in in- 
dustry generally had been a matter of 
“trial and error, application and mis- 
application” until 1941 when the first 
national standards were published 
This made available in one source 
data that had been developed over the 
years. There is need, however, for 
much greater standardization and 
widespread use of standards. in 
modern techniques of quality control 

“The use of effective standards is 
one of the most reliable tools an 
executive can have to reduce the 
pressure under which he lives,” said 
Mr. Coonley. “I have found that the 
demands on his time 
be held, reports to be written, con- 
troversies to be settled, his organiza- 
tion to be kept on its toes, and a thou- 
sand and one decisions to be made 
can all be lessened through the use 
of sound standards. Standards help to 
relieve the pressure on executives up 
and down the line, from president to 
foreman.” 


conferences to 


1951 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
YEAR BOOK 


containing 224 fact-filled pages, reporting 
latest techniques and developments in indus 
trial relations. Bring yourself up to the minute 


on what's doing in 


Audio-visual programs 
In-plant feeding 
Safety on the job 
Employee publications 
Industrial lighting 
Collective bargaining 
Employee health 
Personnel selection 


Job evaluation 


Suggestion systems 
and many other all-important phases of in 


dustrial relations 


PLUS USEFUL DIRECTORIES 


® Directory of Who's Who in 
Industrial Relations 

® Directory of Associations 

® Directory of Management 
Counselors 


® Directory of Labor Unions 


Special feature. Where-to Buy. It listing in each 
chapter tells sources of supply for products 
helpful in relations 


improving employee 


$5.00 8%, by 11 inches Bristol! Cover 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 0. Hlinoi« 
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In pace with the times, many manufacturers are substituting other materials for steel in 
their new products. A redesigned postal scale takes half a pound of steel, instead of 
almost 4 pounds, as formerly. Another company, maker of steel office equipment, js 
combining wood and steel in its shelving line and now offers much quicker delivery 








Steel-Wood Shelves Delivered 
Faster Than All Steel 


LYON Metal Products, Inc., is mak- 
ing a full line of adjustable steel- 
wood shelving, in addition to its 
regular line of steel shelving, for 
use in offices, shops, stockrooms, in- 
dustrial plants, etc. Although steel 
shelving is still available, the steel- 
wood line offers the customer faster 
delivery. Clean, pleasing appearance 
of wood combined with the sturdi- 
ness, strength, and safety of steel 
are the main features. The shelves 
are 3 feet wide, 1 or 1% feet deep, 
and 7 feet in height. Installation 
requires only two tools—a hammer 
and a screw driver—-so it is simple 
to move, dismantle, or rearrange 
the shelves. 
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interlocks Prevent Files from 
Tipping or Swaying 


LOCKING batteries of files together 
without tools is possible with the 
new vertical side-to-side and back- 
to-back interlocks for Rigid-Stak 
Steel Transfer Files. To prevent tip- 
ping when drawers are opened, the 
flange on the back of each case 
slides under the channel on the 
back edge of the case below. Two 
tapered lugs on the front bottom of 
each case inter-member with the 
case below to assure alignment and 
to prevent side slide. These lugs also 
serve as drawer stops that hold 
drawers in open suspended position. 
These features are now standard on 
the 16 sizes of Rigid-Stak files made 
by Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 
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Sealer Speeds Mailing; Holds 
Three-Inch Wide Tape Rolls 


FOUR sets of revolving rollers mak 
the Lightning Sealer an easy pulli! 
machine. Body of the device 
heavy-gauge steel; water box is 
separate unit: Lipton Manufactur!! 
Co., Inc., is the manufacture: 
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YOU accomplish more with the right approach! 
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Electric Machine Notches 1,000 
Cards Per Hour on Four Sides 












FRONT feed notcher speeds the 
notching of edge-punched cards. 
{pout the size of a typewriter, the 
Electric Keyboard Notcher handles 
an average of 1,000 cards an hour, 
notching all four sides. Thirty-six 
notches can be selected on the key- 
board, depressed with one operation, 
ind held for repeating. Alternating 
color bands on the keyboard aid ac- 

curate selection. Charles R. Hadley (ana that goes for business systems, too!) 
Company’s new product is used with 
its Uni-Sort cards to get data for 
labor cost distribution, order analy- 
sis, inventory control, and other 














You'll be surprised by the efficiency and filed to have it right at hand for later re-runs 
economy you can get out of office systems shipping statements and bills of lading 








and forms—if you use the right approach 






This application demonstrates a time and 


























business controls. One of the largest builders of steel tanks cost saving use of CouitHo plates which can 
designed their whole order and invoice sys be adapted to many business systems In 
| tem around a CouitHo offset master plate and — addition, CouitHo plates will improve the 
is repaid handsomely in more efficient and printing standards of other offset duplicating 
| economical paper work. Theirs is a typical work—letters, forms, reports, plans, bulle 
| ‘one write’ system. Information from the tins. CoLitHo plates are remarkably easy to 
| customer's purchase order is typed on a prepare—on any writing machine— by hand 
| CouitHo plate. Then, a few turns through an by anyone. As for printing clarity and 
| offset duplicator and they have customer’s durability—well, the best thing is to make 
| acknowledgement, invoices, debit memo, your Own comparison 
fauge tables and shop orders You a W hy not send for information sample 





how they've speeded their paper work and 


lates and forms right now? 
. ate » errors that go with rewriting OR : r 

eliminated the erro si vi ticiait GS Chances are you'll find them packed 
The next thing that happens saves more < $ full ofideas worth real money te vou 


time and work later on. The Couitno plate is Wz ... no obligation. of course 














COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG 
Main Office & Factory 

180-3 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cowe, LL. New York 

New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th Street 

Branch Offices and Distributors in) principal cities 

Consult’ your local Telephone Classified Directory 


CO. Lae, 
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Templates Aid Efficient 
Office Layout 










\ \ \ OFFSET MASTER PLATES 


OFFICE furniture templates are 1 “one write” system 
announced by Chart-Pak, Inc. Scaled 


inch to the foot, the templates 










| that ¢ vpodite 8 your paper nork 












































ire cut to size, printed on heavy 
lhesive stock, which is protected CoLtumBIA Rippon & Carson Mrc. Co., Ine., AB-3 
removable wax backing. Space 180-3 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. 1, N.Y. 
Holds s provided on each template for Please send me samples of COLITHO MASTERS 
ols ‘riting the name of the person or 7 ” 
| lepartment to whom the furniture Pee ce _ . 
3 mal s assigned, Packed in a kit, the Company 
y pullit assortment is priced at $12.50. Rolls ii 
em | self-adhering tapes for indicating ‘ . 
tong 3 walls and partitions, and a_ tape ti daameceeeameeianindapeiemeamiaaimaanacmemammcemacmamiiil 
acturit kniie are included. Templates and Make of Duplicator Mod 
i tapes may be mounted on any plan Plate Size Clamp St 
scaled %4 inch to the foot 
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Wire Tacker Cuts Cost of 
Wire Installations 


WIRE installations can be made 
more quickly and less expensively 
with a new pocket-size tool. The 
wire tacker staples braided, rubber- 
coated, single- and double-strand 
wire and hollow tube lines. Front 
and rear guides circle the wire and 
permit drawing around difficult 
angles or corners, along baseboards, 
plaster walls, window frames, ceil- 
ings. The Heller Company suggests 
many uses for its product, including 
burglar alarm and intercom systems, 
as well as other office wiring jobs. 





smaller 
than a 


She presses a foot pedal . . . the pages 
of your report or bulletin, stock list, etc., fall right into 
her hands. 


One girl does swiftly . easily . . . the 


work that used to upset a whole department. 


There's always capacity ‘‘on tap"’ for rush 


loads with ready flexibility for quickly switching from one 


job to another. 


Whether your collating is part time or real produc- 
tion. ..if you wish to see when and where mechanical collating becomes 
profitable, we'll mail you on request our simplified ‘‘A’’ collating work sheet. 


And we will analyze it for you if you wish . . . with no implied obligation. 


Thomas Mechanical Collacer Corp. 
Specialists in Paper Gathering 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


aa DicBY 9-2270 
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Three Dispensers, Moistener 
Make Handy Desk Gadget 


THREE dispensers—for stamps 
labels, and gummed tapes—and a 
built-in roller moistener make yy 
the Handy Roll Deskit. This gadge: 
for stamping and sealing or labeling 
mail is also being used as a premiun 
or prize, and for sales promoti 
purposes. The Salsbury Corporati 
product, complete with 480 inches 
kraft, white, or transparent gumme 
tape, and 100 air-mail stickers, re- 
tails at $1.95. (Premium buyers ar 
offered a discount.) 


Redesigned Scale Substitutes 


Aluminum for Steel 


A NEW line of postal scales con- 
serves critical materials, at the sam 
time offering more advantages 

the user. Redesigning the scales has 
eliminated 13 steel parts, thus sa\v- 
ing 3.2 lbs. of steel per scale. Five 
tons of aluminum will save 32 tons 
of steel in a year’s production. Th 
new scale has a thin red_ pointe! 
which travels behind the figures 0! 
the dial, increasing readability and 
accuracy in weighing. A table shows 
parcel-post rates by zones. In cast 
of postal rate changes, the dia! ca! 
be easily replaced. Pelouze Manuta 
turing Company is the manufacture! 
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Replog «WORLD ATLAS 


Globes and Atlases for Full 
Geographical Reference 


COMPLETE geographical reference 
s provided by a new line of world 
globes and atlases made by Replogle 
Inc. Up-to-date globes have 
been made from new drawings and 
plates; the atlases have new and 
jetailed maps for every section of 
the world. Combinations are avail- 
ible with 8-, 10-, or 12-inch diameter 
globes, either standard or illumi- 
ited. Prices range from $7.95 for 
) 8-inch standard model to $23.75 
for a 12-inch illuminated model, each 
mplete with the newly published 


nobes 


200-page Replogle World Atlas. Be- | 


sides a set of United States and 
foreign country maps, many in color, 
the Atlas contains climate and 
natural vegetation maps edited by 
Dr. Erwin Raisz of Harvard, also 


world resource and production maps. 


Machine Provides Direct 
Telegraph Service 


MINIATURE facsimile machines for 
better telegraph and cable service 
have been installed by The Western 
Union Telegraph Company in about 
«000 business offices in 10 major 
Desk-Fax has proved so suc- 

ful that 3,000 more machines are 

‘ assembled, and thousands more 

follow as fast as materials are 
‘vailable under the defense program. 
Installed without charge, the Desk- 


citles 
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Fax provides direct, speedy service 
to and from customers’ offices not 
already equipped with printing tele- 
graph machines and direct wire con 
nections. With the 10- by 11- by 7- 
inch machine, the businessman can 
send and receive telegrams immedi- 
ately. He writes or types his mes- 
sage, then places the paper on the 
cylinder of the machine. As a stylus 
passes over the message, electrical 
impulses flash over the wire. The 
message is reproduced on a receiving 
machine at the Western Union office 
When Western Union signals that it 
wants to transmit a message to the 
patron, the customer places a re- 
ceiving blank on the cylinder of the 
Desk-Fax and receives the telegram 
So far, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Dallas 
Houston, Los Angeles, Newark, New 


Pittsburgh, and 
Desk- 


York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco have the new 
Fax service 


Stencils Speed Making Copies 
Of Legal Documents 


TWO mimeograph stencils have been 
designed recently for producing 
multiple copies of legal documents 
The new products eliminate the need 
for using marginal lined paper be- 
cause on one stencil the line is die 
impressed into the stencil and it re- 
produces when copies are mimeo- 
graphed. The other stencil has both 
the line and numerals (1 through 32) 
die-impressed. A. B. Dick Company 
offers sample copies of documents 
produced from these stencils 


NOW YOU CAN DO 


astic binding 


THIS MODERN... 
LOW-COST WAY 


Right in your own office ... NEW GBC 
plastic binding equipment* binds all sizes 

of loose sheets into attention-compelling, 
easy-to-use booklets ...in a matter of 
seconds. Adds color, prestige, utility! 

Every page turns smoothly . . . lies perfectly 
flat. Saves more than 50% over old-fashioned 
fastener-type covers. Anyone in your office 
can easily operate this portable equipment. 
Thousands of enthusiastic users! Send 
coupon below for complete details. 


Special trial offer! Try this low-cost 
equipment in your own office or plant. It is 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
to be satisfactory in all ways. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT COSTS LESS THAN A TYPEWRITER 


- 


You can definitely improve 

the effectiveness of your 
catalogs, presentations and 
reports with colorful, handsome 
GBC plastic binding. 


PUNCHING MACHINE (left): Fast...easy to operate. Simply insert 
paper and press down handle. BINDING MACHINE (right): Opens 
plastic rings mechanically. Place sheets on open rings. Close and 
remove finished book. Both 12- and 16-inch table models...also 


power equipment. 
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General Binding 
Corporation 


World's largest producers of 
plastic bindings 
and plastic binding equipment 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


Nome 


Company 
Address 


Mail Coupon for SAMPLES and FREE TRIAL OFFER 


General Binding Corporation, Dept. AB-3 

810 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Il! 

Please send me Bulletin 1500 describing your new 
low-cost portable GBC plastic binding equipment 
also 2 handy memo books bound this modern way 
Tell me how | con try this equipment without obligation 


*Patents Pending 





Find out how much 


YOUR FIRM 
CAN SAVE 


~, 


.. . by having your payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


ET us do that repetitive payroll 
work for you the modern, stream- 
lined way- 
—on our specially designed high-speed 
alphabetic and numeric tabulating 
machines, 

We do complicated payroll registers 
and other payroll data in much less 
time than is required by a normally 
competent staff—and you save money 
since you pay us only on the basis of 
the actual machine time used! 

From now on, you can forget about 
costly payroll errors... about getting 
the payroll out on time about 
government reports! We’ll prepare all 
your forms, even unsigned checks if 
you desire. All work is confidential 
and checked by bank standards. 


Send for this 


informative 
brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us 
tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers, special 
reports and other statistics—just as 
we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a 
century. Write to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHICAGO °* ®BOSTON ° #£«DETROIT 
MONTREAL °* TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave. New York 13, WN. Y. 
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vsiness VIPS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 





311. ADVERTISERS RATE & DATA 
GUIDE. Twenty-sixth annual edition 
of the Advertisers Rate é& Data 
Guide is offered to advertisers with- 
out charge. In condensed form the 
Ad Guide lists, circulation, rates, 
closing, and issue dates for general, 
mail-order, farm, and direct-selling 
magazines. A_ special section lists 
“Shop-by-Mail” pages of national 
magazines. Daily and Sunday dis- 
play rates of newspapers in cities of 
more than 100,000 population are in- 
cluded, along with classified ad in- 
formation for all leading news- 
papers, tabulated by states. E. H. 
Brown Advertising Agency published 
the 52-page book. 


* * 


312. MILLS MOVABLE METAL 
WALLS. How to make building in- 
teriors more useful, efficient, and at- 
tractive, at less cost, with movable 
metal walls is the theme of a new 
catalog from The Mills Company. 
Catalog No. 51 shows how flexible 
interiors can solve space problems. 
Pictures of actual installations high- 
light the catalog. If the business ex- 
pands, or departments change in size 
or location, it takes only 2 days to 
rearrange the partitions. Business 
can go on as usual, because there is 
no material waste, debris, or dust. 
An impressive list of companies 
where installations have been made 
recently is included. 


* 


313. BRIEF FACTS ABOUT RO- 
TARY. What makes the wheels go 
round in the Rotary Clubs is ex- 
plained in an interesting booklet. In 
short, Rotary’s program is to “en- 
courage and foster the Ideal of 
Service as a basis of worthy enter- 
prise.” How Rotary began, how it 
got its name, its activities, and its 
growth 83 conntries now have these 
clubs. are outlined in the booklet 


* 


314. A LINE ON TELEVOICE. A 
dictating instrument the size of your 
telephone is the subject of a clearly 
written booklet. The new dictation 
system cuts down the investment in 





dictating equipment forms 
quired, but speeds the servi 
same time. How? Each dic 
given one of the small inst 
From one to twenty extens 
connected by telephone-typ: 
to a centrally located Te 
writer recorder—perhaps 
stenographic pool. The dictatio; 
recorder takes is transcribe 
and quickly with the Edisor 
tarial instrument. Write to Tho 
A. Edison, Inc., for a copy 
booklet giving full details. 

* a * send 
315. WOMEN AT WORK. Fitting 
women into modern industry igs th, 
idea behind a 50-page booklet jus; 
published. Albert A. Morey, jp. 19 
dustrial engineer, and  Katharin iy 
Nicholas, personnel counselor, any es 
the authors. Northwestern Unive; Jol 
sity, Western Electric Compan, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, Celotex 
Corporation, and Dr. Paul Palm 
have contributed material used is | 
the booklet. Chapters on women's Res 
place in tomorrow’s industry, plant 
facilities, job analysis, medical ad- 
vice, social and recreational facilities SS 
cover the subject completely. Singk prese! 
copies cost 25 cents each. On quan- 
tity orders, the company name ca: 
be imprinted at nominal cost. J. H 
Kelleghan & Company published th« 
booklet. 


* 


316. SUIAP. No, it’s not cod Reque 
SUIAP stands for “Simplified Unit 


Invoice Accounting Plan.” In th ad 
plan copies of invoices become thi 96 
Accounts Receivable Ledger, thereby 

SIN 


eliminating all postings and provid 
ing full information on all charges 
instead of skeleton transcripts. Th 
system’s benefits for the controlle: 
or accountant and for the cred! 
and collection manager are outlined 
Kolect-A-Matic equipment, whic! 
has made the plan practical, is Jes- 
cribed. Remington Rand’s new book- 
let lists eight advantages, which ar 
all profit producers for the user. As! 
for KD-554. 


317. NEW THE BW COPY 
FLEX. “The first machine specifi- = 
cally designed to make direct, posi- 
tive copies anywhere in your offic 

is the product pictured and described 
in 316 
Company, Inc. Desk-side copying | 
possible with the new machine. Fou 
simple steps for fast copymaking ar 317 
illustrated, along with a hint for do- 
ing multi-copying quickly. Drop 
line to Bruning for your cop) 


18 
s300klet A-1078. 
318. YOUR SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENFFITS. In the belief that mos! 
employees are not familiar wit! th 
Mare 
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ial Security benefits which 

‘o effect in January, Com- 

Research Bureau, Inc., has 

a handbook about these 

The 32-page booklet ex- 

the worker how much he 

his family are entitled to collect, 

is how and where to collect. 

ghlights the most important 

What you and your family 

you become eligible, how 

en you collect, and cash 

before age 65 and after. If 

interested in distributing 

ooklets to your employees, 

a free sample copy and 
price schedule. 


19, SELLING TO THE ARMED 
FORCES. This 34-page directory 
“ves an alphabetical list of the 
maior articles being bought by 
nilitary services and the offices that 
y them. There is also a geographi- 

| guide to major purchasing offices 

ughout the country. The guide 

is included because the publisher, 

Research Institute of America, Inc., 
t that “Local military purchasing 

n be an important source of busi- 

ss for both goods and services... 

presenting more of an opportunity 
* smaller companies than Wash- 
ston.” RIA compiled the booklet 
its members, but single copies 

offered to others without charge. 


juests for these booklets may be 
either direct to the company, 
check the number below, clip 
lattach your company letterhead, 
i mail to the Editor, AMERICAN 
SINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
ago 40, Illinois. 


H. Brown Advertising 
Agency, 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 

312. The Mills Company, 975 Way- 
side Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
Rotary International, 35 E. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, IIl. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 

Orange, N. J. 
.. J. H. Kelleghan & Company, 

120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
3, Ill. (25 cents) 

Remington Rand Ine., 315 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. (KD-554) 

Charles Bruning Company, 
Inc., 100 Reade St., New 
York 13, N. Y. (A-1078) 

Commodity Research Bureau, 
Inc., 82 Beaver St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 

tesearch Institute of America, 
Inc., 292 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Get this NEw, all-purpose 


MAILOPENER... 


Opens any size envelope, any thickness, in an instant. 


The merest contact against the guarded cutting shaft 


gives the edge a hairline trim. This new LE model 


makes a// your mail available to al! departments earhier 


The LE is electrically operated, and precision built to 


PB postage meter standards 


Ask the nearest PB office to 


show you the full MailOpener line, or write for free folder 


PITNEY-BOWES, inc. 


— a 
- 2155 


the postage meter 


“Saue “Sime wtth 


Kete- Lue’ 


THE MODERN COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy * Increases Production 
Saves Eyestrain « Portable 


3] 7 1s TAX 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets 
15 inch eye guide extension — $1.25 
20 inch eye guide extension — $1.50 











FREE TRIAL OFFER — Write asking us to send you 
o RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding that 
you may return it without charge within ten days. 


RITE-LINE CORP. !025 - !5t Street, N. w. 


Washington 5, D.C. 


RITE-LINE copruoipver 


Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 


Originators of 


Offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada 








HANGING 


FOLDERS 
ave 
Time 


Make work easier for 
your file clerks with 
Oxford Pendaflex 

the hanging hile sys 
tem. No more strug 
gle witl 
folders 

folders s 


right, fit any cat 


SAR Ring 


endafl x 


inet, cu 


So 
(elalog 


Oxford PENDAFLEX 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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we SHRED ALL | 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER © 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
, 


are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 44” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





Phone Privacy 


Snap a ‘‘Hush-A-Phone” on your 

phone and eavesdroppers cannot 

hear you; prevents phone talk 

annoyance; improves phone 

y me hearing. Over 100,000 sold 

\~ Only $10. Specify E-I or F-I as 

=i marked on phone handle. An 

M4 ideal gift. Catalog on request. 
Hush-A-Phone Corp. 

Reem 720, 65 Madison Ave., New York 16 





CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in ap- 
plicants for positions as salesmen. A 
j-page form embodying the best fea- 
tures of many forms. 81% by 11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Account 
Forms; Automobile Expense Books; 
Auto Blanks; Salesmen’s 


Reference Forms. 


Iixpense 


° 
Write for FREE Sample 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Iilinols 
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MEU BOOKS 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS YEAR 
BOOK, 1951 edition. By Bernard 
Seltzer. A review of the best in in- 
dustrial relations during the past 
year is presented in this first an- 
nual edition. Particular emphasis is 
placed upon current responsibilities 
of industrial relations directors for 
making the best possible use of 
available manpower to meet the 
production demands of an economy 
calling for both civilian and military 
goods. 

In the decade that has passed 
since the beginning of World War II, 
industrial relations directors have 
continued to rise to positions of ever 
greater importance and _responsi- 
bility in industry. Today, the de- 
mands of their work call for ability 
to move from a collective bargaining 
session with union leaders to a con- 
ference with plant foremen to dis- 
cuss safety problems, training, films, 
sanitation, and so on. Many of these 
industrial relations directors are vice 
presidents or hold other executive 
positions. This is indeed a far cry 
from the days not too far back when 
the individuals charged with main- 
taining good company relations with 
workers didn’t rank too high on or- 
ganization charts. 

The Year Book reviews current ac- 
tivities and areas of responsibility of 
industrial relations managers, and 
digests briefly the major practices 
which a number of companies have 
undertaken in the interests of im- 
proving relations between employer 
and employee. Among the subjects 
discussed are employee health and 
welfare, industrial recreation, per- 
sonnel selection, employee publica- 
tions, in-plant feeding, audio-visual 
programs, suggestion systems, job 
evaluation, industrial lighting and 
industrial color programs, and col- 
lective bargaining trends. 

Of unusual interest is the direc- 
tory section which features a _ bio- 
graphical listing of “Who's Who in 
Industrial Relations.”” Also included 
are directories of labor unions, man- 
agement counselors, professional as- 
sociations for industrial relations 
personnel, and universities and col- 
leges with specialized courses in 
various phases of industrial relations 
and personnel work. For the indus- 
trial relations director and personnel 
manager who wants to know what 
other companies have been doing to 
solve labor-management problems, 
this book reports the important 
movements of the year. The Dartnell 
Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 1951, 224 pages 
$5.00 





PUBLIC RELATIONS. By illian 
A. Nielander and Raymond w 
Miller. The authors of this 
both of whom have had con 
experience in teaching and 
fessional counseling, have wri; 
volume which they believe | 

vide college students with 
knowledge of the mechanic: 
fective public relations. 

To a lesser degree, this \o); 
also provides for business execytj, 
some information which can he 
value in maintaining good relation. 
with the community and the public 
However, in its 29 chapters the book 
covers a lot of ground, and, neces. 
sarily, only a limited amount of jp. 
formation can be devoted to each 
subject. The authors first definy 
public relations, then expand the 
subject with a discussion of its basic 
concepts and principles. After this 
they consider a number of individya! 
groups with which good relations 
are desirable from a business view. 
point. 

Among these groups, each 
which requires special tactics as {a 
as public relations procedures ar 
concerned, are employees, customers 
creditors, investors, trade 
and the press. 

Dr. Nielander is professor and 
chairman of the Department oj 
Management and Marketing at Hof- 
stra College, Hempstead, N. Y.: D; 
Miller is visiting lecturer in th 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard Universit; 
Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 261 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 1951, 398 
pages. $5.00. 
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THE BUSINESSMAN’S BOOK OF 
QUOTATIONS. By Ralph L. Woods 
This is a source book of quotations 
selected for use by businessmen wi 
need to round out a speech, artic 
or letter. There are more than 1,50 
quotations, arranged under 200 sub- 
ject titles. They cover every phasi 
of economic and business life, rang- 
ing from a few words to severa 
paragraphs. They cover such topics 
as advertising, pensions, capital, th: 
welfare state, collective bargaining 
prices, taxes, picketing, _ strikes 
planned economy, socialism, deficit 
spending, Social Security, and oth 
subjects important to businessme! 

While most of the quotations suj 
port the businessman’s point of view 
opposing views are also presented 
for the light they throw on the o} 
ponents of American business 
cross section of the people quoted in- 
clude: Aristotle, Lincoln, Adan 
Smith, Huey Long, Jefferson, Sta! 
Bernard Baruch, Franklin D. Roos¢ 
velt, Walter Reuther, Woodrow W 
son, Charles Kettering, Kar! Mars 
and Robert Taft. 

The quotations f 
chronologically under  alphabetica 
headings for quick referenc 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. I! 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. ° 
1951, 278 pages. $4.00. 
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If you want to make money 


If you can adapt yourself to 
selling a product that answers 
present day industry's needs 

Unbreakable spring jaws 


the book . If you are between 30 to 50 clamp them firmly to cards but 
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Hk. conviction is growing that there will be 

no all-out war this year and that business 
for most of us will be even better in 1951 than 
it was in 1950. To be sure, there are clouds on 
the horizon—material shortages, labor stop- 
pages, black markets, and higher taxes—-but 
the rising defense output and high-level con- 
sumer spending should keep business activity 
at a record level. Unit sales may not, as some 
economists predict, be much greater than 1948, 
but a 10 per cent increase in the BILLS wholesale 
price index will exert an upward pressure on 
dollar sales. There is a note of cheer, too, in the 
stockpiling of less critical materials for mili- 
tary uses. Just the other day the Government 
reduced its “take” of copper production by 50 
per cent. Some industries were more disturbed 
about copper than they were about steel. There 
will still be shortages, but it does seem that 
once more the things we feared might happen 
will not happen. But on the other hand, some 
of the things we hoped might not happen will 
happen, and these include regulation of busi- 
ness profits by the Federal Government. 


Lewis H. Brown 


The untimely death at 57 of Lewis H. 
Brown, chief executive of Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, is Just one more instance of the toll 
coronary diseases are taking of our business 
leaders. Mr. Brown was one of our really able 
management men. He began life on an Iowa 
farm and rose to become president, and sub- 
sequently board chairman, of one of America’s 
great industrial enterprises. Under his direc- 
tion, Johns-Manville sales grew from $60 mil- 
lion to more than $200 million, and profits in- 
creased from $5 million annually to more than 
$20 million. But impressive as that showing is, 
Mr. Brown’s greatest contribution to our in- 
dustrial development was his concept of the re- 
lationship of management to the various in- 
terests which make up a modern corporation. 
[faving come up through personnel, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Brown was more sym- 
pathetic than most executives to the impor- 
tance of employee relations, and in his notably 
forthright interviews to the press, and in his 
many talks before management groups, he con- 
stantly expressed his belief that business man- 
agement today is a trusteeship. [Le rejected the 
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theory that the manager of a business, even 
though employed by the board of directors, was 
an agent of the stockholders. Rather, he took 
the broader view that it was the responsibility 
of management to maintain a proper and equi- 
table balance between the interests of stock- 
holders, employees, customers, and the public, 











Know-How at the Wharfside 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
recently opened a new factory in the Vale of 
Leven in Scotland, looking toward the manv- 
facture of its complete line of office equipment 
in the United Kingdom. In the case of calculat- 
ing machines, they will be made in Strathleven 
all the way from raw materials to finished 
products, and sold throughout the world, in- 
cluding the United States. Equipment thus 
sold becomes a source of dollars to the British 
company, and in turn these dollars can be ap- 
plied toward purchasing parts for other Bur- 
roughs equipment from Detroit. In comment- 
ing upon this development before the Chicago 
World Trade Conference, John S. Coleman, 
president of Burroughs, pointed out that there 
is abroad in the world a new spirit. “It is,” he 
said, “a spirit which the United States itself 
has to a great extent generated. The material 
achievements of this country glitter for all to 
see. Overseas countries are no longer content 
vear after year to take such goods as they can 
afford—f.a.s. New York. They also want the 
‘apital and techniques to modernize themselves 
... It is not enough to make loans and grants. 
It is not enough to deliver our goods at the 
wharfside. We must also be prepared to offer 
the free world the know-how of technology, 
and, just as important, of management and 
organization ... Our objective must be to as- 
sist in developing in the nations of the West 
such strength as will convince the doctrinaires 
in the Kremlin that the opportunity to profit 
by weakness is past. This strength comes from 
military force. It comes too from a spirit of 
calm sustained decision... By building both 
the military and economic strength of the At- 
lantic powers, we will eliminate those condi- 
tions of weakness upon which the Soviet Union 
consistently acts.” Mr. Coleman put into ac- 
tion a program which might well be the “straw 
that broke the Kremlin’s back.—J. C. A. 
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